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PREFACE 


TO 


THE SECOND EDITION. 


THE generous reception with which the first 
edition of this little work has been greeted 
wmong British Sportsmen, and the high approval 
they have expressed of it, afford me the happiest 
assurance of their appreciation of my efforts to 


improve the science of shooting. 


The jurst edition having been exhausted within 
the space of a very few weeks, I rejoice at the 
opportunity, in a new edition, of making some 
slight alterations, with a few additional pages, for 


better explaining my views on certain subjects. 


A3 


ADDRESS. 


Brotier SPORTSMEN, 


There are many treatises on shootiug (most, 
if not all, of which I have read); yet, in my 
humble opinion, the subject has never been half 
fathomed. 

In this little work I have endeavoured to strike at 
the very roots of the sport, and to give a thorough 
explanation of the principles of the art of shooting ; 
and then, to lead my pupils on, step by step, to the 
summit of the science, in the hope of teaching them 
to hit, with unerring certainty, swiftly flying ob- 
jects; and also to cure defects in bad marksmen, 
and make them good shots. 

The subject of Wild-fowl Shooting is purposely 
excluded ; not for the reason that I am less familiar 
with it than with other sports with dog and gun, 
but because, to do it justice would fill a volume; 


Vill ADDRESS. 


and such having recently issued from the press, 
in the shape of a very complete and elaborate 
treatise, entitled “The Wild-fowler,” there is no 
need of another. 

I have been accustomed to the use of the gun 
from boyhood, and to shooting in various parts of 
the country ; in some places where game is much 
persecuted, and therefore in its wildest nature ; and 
I now offer the public, in plain and simple lan- 
guage, and ina form as concise as I could, the 
results of my experience. 


Yours, devotedly, 
MARKSMAN, 
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THE DEAD SHOT. 


“T can, I'll not the truth disguise, 
Myself kill bees and butterflies, 
While flying quick from flower to flower. 
Tomtits and sparrows, pippits, larks, 
Are all to me as casy marks,”—W. Wart. 


He only can be called a “dead shot” who can 
bring down, with unerring precision, an October 
or November partridge whenever it offers a fair 
chance; 2.¢. rises within certain range. No matter 
what the line of flight taken by the bird; whether 
transverse, curved, rectilineal, oblique, or other- 
wise, to right or left, and to or from the sports- 
man; if there are no obstructions, as trees or 
fences, the dead shot will knock it down dead and 
bag it; and no game is considered killed that is 
not bagged. 

This definition, however, does not imply that 
every partridge which rises within range must 
be killed, in order to sustain the character 
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of a “dead shot.” If so rigorous a construction 
were put upon the explanation given, a “dead 
shot” would be a nonentity. A too sudden sur- 
prise, a slip or stumble, a rheumatic twinge, or 
some other unexpected occurrenee, may cause the 
best shot to miss. But, making allowances for all 
such events, with preparation and expectation at 
his elbow, few indeed are the “fair chances” that 
escape a dead shot. 

Where game is abundant, and there is no scar- 
city of powder and shot, a great many birds may 
be killed in a day, by a very ordinary marksman ; 
but he who, with few birds and few shots, fills 
the game-bag, is, at least, “a sportsman,” if not 
“a dead shot.” 

An experienced sportsman may be compared 
with an experienced lawyer; the one is a man of 
few shots, but they always hit; the other of few 
words, but they are always to the point. 


GUNS. 


A muistory of the art of gun-making, with an 
account of all the varicties in sporting fire-arms, 
requires a volume of itself; even an epitome of 
the subject would extend these pages far beyond 
their proposed limits. And such a book, to be 
of any value as an authority, must have been 
written by a gunumaker of long experience. A 
sportsman, however, will shoot no better from 
reading an claborate treatise on the art of welding 
and making guns and gun-metal. Such is the 
old-fashioned style of teaching young sportsmen 
how to shoot; or rather of filling out a volume 
on guns and shooting, which generally winds 
up with some fifty or sixty pages on the game 
laws; the latter being merely a reprint from 
Burn’s Justice. But these are subjects foreign 
to the purpose of ‘The Dead Shot.” I will, 
therefore, only refer such of my readers who may 
wish to pursue very deeply the subject of gun- 
making, to Mr. Greencr’s admirable work on 
Bo 
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gunnery. Mr. Greener has been a gunmaker 
from his youth, and has made the art his study 
through life; he is, therefore, an authority upon 
the subject. And as to the game laws, I recom- 
mend no books upon that subject except those 
written by lawyers. 

I shall now confine my remarks on Guns, to 
such subjects only as are considered essential for 
the purposes of this volume. 

Some men are extremely fastidious in regard 
to guns; and where money is no great object to 
them, they spend it freely with the gunmakers, 
who delight in such customers, and greet their 
ears with all sorts of flattery, such as—“ I see, sir, 
you are a sportsman, or you would not have 
made so judicious a remark.” ‘ Really, sir, it is 
quite a pleasure to show you a gun, because I 
find by your observations that you know a good 
article when you see one.” “None but a sports- 
man would have made such a remark as that, sir, 
I therefore feel a confidence in recommending 
that gun to you.” “I saw, sir, the moment you 
handled it, that you knew how to use it; and 
unless I am very much mistaken, sir, looking at 
your eye, you are a dead shot; if not, that’s the 
gun to make you one.” 

Such is but a fair sample of the everyday 
blarney of gunmakers, both in town and country. 
Among my acquaintances is a sportsinan, who 
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from boyhood has had plenty of money at com- 
mand; and who, when learning to shoot, was 
constantly changing his guns, and having new 
ones made to order; but after all he never became 
a “dead shot,” and only shot tolerably well when 
forty years of age. 

It is amusing to hear, in one’s travels in remote 
districts, of the wonderful qualities of some ex- 
traordinary gun; generally an old-fashioned family 
relic, of fifty years old and upwards, as the “ best 
killing gun in the whole neighbourhood ;” its 
possessor declaring that it will throw the shot 
stronger and farther than any modern gun of its 
size; but on testing, it is generally found inferior 
in every respect to modern guns of less than half 
its weight. 


ADVICE IN THE SELECTION OF A GUN. 


Beware of cheap guns! they are made of doubt- 
ful metal, termed “sham damn skelp,” which is 
composed of the most inferior scrapiron. Though 
they may last a long time with care, and loading 
with small charges, still they may be easily burst 
on increasing the charge. 

The itinerant hardwaremen, or “ cheap J acks,” 
pay from 15s. to 10. each for “sham damn guns; ” 
and sell them by “Dutch auction” in country 
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market-towns and villages to small farmers and 
other unwary ones, at prices varying from ll. 5s. 
to 2l. each. Let all sportsmen and others who 
value life and limb, beware of these, and indeed 
of all cheap guns. It is impossible that a gun of 
good quality can be made for double or even treble 
the price at which the “sham damn guns” are 
sold. 

With regard to the quality of the gun-metal, 
Mr. Greener recommends those barrels which are 
possessed of the greatest degree of elasticity and 
tenacity combined, and which will throw the 
shot strongest and closest with the least artificial 
friction. 

Opinions are conflicting as to the “ mounting” 
of the gun, 7. e the length and bend of the gun- 
stock. It is obvious, however, that these must 
be in proportion with the stature, and length of 
neck and arms of the person for whom the gun 
ig intended; if the stock be too straight, the 
sportsman will be apt to shoot too high. A gun- 
stock that is long and much bent (or crooked), is, 
in gunmaker’s phraseology, “ high-mounted ;” 
whereas one that is short, and nearly straight, is 
“ low-mounted.” A sportsman having short arms 
and a short neck, requires a low-mounted gun, 
and vice verst. It is, assuredly, a very important 
element in the gun, that it be proportionally 
mounted to the shooter’s arms, neck, and shoul- 
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der, or it cannot always be brought up quickly 
and truly to his eye. 

The gun that comes up to the shoulder and 
the eye with most ease and accuracy, is the one 
with which the shooter will do most execution. 
Most gunmakers now use a stock gauge, by which 
they are enabled to fit the sportsman’s neck and 
arms to a nicety; though some makers, through 
not clearly understanding the use of the stock- 
gauge, say they prefer measuring a gentleman’s 
neck and arins without one. 

Do not select a gun with a long barrel. The 
sight-piece at the muzzle should not be large; the 
merest bright speck will be sufficient. Many 
sportsmen pay no regard to the sight-piece in 
shooting, and knock it off purposely; but this is 
wrong, for it is of essential service sometimes, par- 
ticularly on making a shot by twilight, or when 
the sun is shining full in the face, or when taking 
aim at a sitting object: therefore no gun should 
be without a sight~piece. 

The elevation of the rib which divides the barrel 
is, with some sportsmen, an object of first im- 
portance: because, in proportion to the elevation 
of the rib at the breech end of the barrel, so the 
gun throws the shot above the horizontal line of 
aim. 

The young sportsman will do well to avoid 
using “low-shooting guns;” %¢. those which 
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throw the centre of the shot under the visual line 
of aim. Guns of this defective construction are 
old-fashioned, and seldom met with at the present 
day, except in ancient flint-guns, which have now 
become mere objects of curiosity. 

The remedy consists chiefly in the barrels of the 
gun being provided with an ‘elevated rib, or made 
stout and thick at the breech end; but gradually 
tapering to the muzzle, where they should be 
thin as a silver threepenny current coin of the 
realm. 

The locks are also a most important conside- 
ration in the choice of a gun. Select the best 
workmanship, and you will then have locks of 
fine quick action,—a highly desirable feature in a 
good gun. 

A gun of larger caliber than is ordinarily used 
may, truly, be more effective in the hands of a 
sportsman, by reason of its carrying a heavier 
charge; but it is unsportsmanlike to use such a 
gun for partridge or pheasant shooting; though 
for grouse, black game, wild-fowl, and birds of 
large size, and extra strength and plumage, it is 
the legitimate weapon. 

There is no doubt but weighty guns of large 
caliber have a considerable advantage over light 
ones of small gauge; but he who uses a large gun, 
capable of throwing a large charge of shot, must 
he prepared to carry without murmuring the ad- 
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ditional weight of metal which of necessity exists 
in the larger gun; he must also carry more am- 
munition. 

I am no advocate for very light guns: on the 
contrary, I consider it a defect, rather than im- 
provement in the manufacture of fire-arms, to 
strive to produce a gun of the lightest weight. By 
lessening the weight of the piece the recoil is in- 
creased; and, if it could be supposed possible for a 
gun to be so constructed that it be no heavier than 
the charge or missile, as a natural result, and 
according to the laws of explosive force, on ignition 
of the powder, the missile and gun would each fly 
in opposite directions, with equal velocity. 

The weight of the gun, however, is, to some 
men, of vast importance in a day’s shooting, espe- 
cially in a hilly country; and on that account, if 
fur no other, many sportsmen prefer as light a gun 
as is consistent with safety. 

For partridge shooting, the gun should not be 
of larger gauge than No. 12, nor of smaller than 
No. 16. As much execution may be done with a 
No. 14 as with a No. 13; the difference in the 
shooting being so trivial as to be imperceptible: 
but two sizes larger or smaller, the extra strength 
of the one prevails over the other. 

For grouse and black game shooting, the gun 
should be from No. 11 to No. 14 caliber; using 
the smaller size at the commencement of the 
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season, and the larger as soon as the birds become 
strong on the wing and wary. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S GUN-PROOF. 

All sportsmen, who have never done so, should 
try their guns by firing with different charges and 
different sized shot, at large sheets and quires of 
paper or pasteboard, set up at various measured 
ranges: the most effective range of the gun may 
thus be discovered, together with the most suitable 
charges of powder and shot. Notes should be made 
in writing at each discharge, by carefully examining 
the paper or pasteboard, not only as to the in- 
dentation, or number of pellets or shot-grains 
which hit the paper within a certain circum- 
ference, but also as to the penetration, or force of 
the shot through the pasteboard. 

Experiments of the kind judiciously made and 
cautiously noted, will be found of great assistance 
to the sportsman as to the strength and capacity 
of his gun; and well worth the trifling expense of 
half a pound or so ef gunpowder and a few quires 
of large coarse paper and pasteboard; the cost of 
these and the few hours which must be attentively 
bestowed upon the practice, will be amply repaid to 
the sportsman, in the shape of many an extra brace 
of birds, with much valuable experience.‘ Those 
who make these experiments find, to their as- 
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tonishment, that they have hitherto been in error 
and ignorance as to the best range, and most 
killing charge for their guns. 

Young sportsmen may be assured, that on 
proving their guns in this way themselves, they 
will find experience and personal observation, 
under these tests, are splendid instructors. 

A very interesting and excellent mode of testing 
the shooting of a marksman, together with the 
elevation of his gun, may be had by repairing to 
the banks of a large pond on a perfectly calm 
day, when the surface is like a mirror, and firing 
at objects at estimated distances; the sportsman 
can then see whether the shot strikes according 
to his aim; and he will generally find, that, to hit 
an object, as a stump or a floating cork or bottle 
at forty or fifty yards, he must aim above or 
beyond it. 

On trying experiments of this kind, an observer 
should be placed on the right or left hand side of 
the pond; in which position he would be enabled 
to take more accurate observations than yourself; 
and could tell you to a few inches how far short or 
beyond the mark your shot strikes. 

This experiment, however, is not so good as the 
one suggested at quires of thick paper ; because it 
does not prove the penetration. 
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TECHNICAL NAMES RELATING TO THE PARTS 
OF A GUN. 

Ante-chamber: the cavity which connects the 
hollow of the nipple with the chamber in the 
breech. 

Bolt: the sliding piece which secures the 
barrels to the stock. 

Breech: the piece containing the chamber 
which screws into the barrel. 

Butt end of gun stock: the broad end which is 
placed to the shoulder. 

Cap of ramrod: the brass piece which encases 
the worm. 

Chamber: the cavity of the breech in which 
the powder is deposited and exploded. 

False-breech: the iron piece on the gun-stock 
which receives the breech-claws, and assists in 
holding the barrel firmly to the stock. 

Elevated rib: the raised metal along the upper 
surface between the two barrels. 

Guard: the scroll of metal which defends the 
triggers. 

Heel-plate: the iron or brass~plate with which 
the butt-end of the stock is shod. 

Loop: the clasp on the barrel, through which 
the bolt passes and secures it to the stock. 

Nipple: the small perforated tube on which 
the cap is placed, and through which commu- 
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nication is formed with the powder in the 
chamber, 

Nupple-wrench : a small instrument for screwing 
and unscrewing the nipples to and from the 
barrels, 

Pipes: small pieces of tube by which the ram- 
rod is held to the barrel. 

Rib (upper and under): the longitudinal centre 
piece which unites the barrels and holds them 
together. 

Side-nail: the screw which fastens the locks 
to the stock. 

Sight-piece (in rifles, called sight-plate:) the 
little silver knob at the muzzle-end of the barrels. 

Trigger-plate: the iron-plate in which the 
triggers work. 

Worm: the screw at the end of the ramrod. 


TECHNICAL NAMES RELATING TO THE PARTS OF 
GUN-LOCKS. 


Bridle: the piece which caps the tumbler, and 
by aid of three screws holds various parts of the 
lock together. 

Chain or swivel: the small swivel which con-. 
nects the tumbler with the main-spring. 

Cock (also called both hammer and striker): the 
movable piece outside the lock; which, on the 
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trigger being pulled, strikes the nipple and ex- 
plodes the cap. 

Hammer : see “ Cock.” 

Loek~plate: the flat surface forming the out- 
side of the lock, and to the inside of which the 
gmall parts of the lock are screwed. 

Main-spring: the larger steel-spring by which 
the cock or hammer is made to strike the cap and 
explode it. 

Scear: the piece which catches the tumbler, 
on the hammer being moved to half or full- 
cock. 

Scear-spring: the small spring which holds the 
scear in the notches of the tumbler at full or half 
cock, 

Spring-cramp: a most useful little instru- 
ment for taking off and replacing the main-spring 
of a gun-lock. 

Tumbler: the movable centre piece subservient 
to the cock and trigger. 

Tumbler-screw: the outside screw which se- 
cures the cock or hammer to the tumbler. 


GUN-LOCKS. 
In order to clean a gun-lock it is necessary to 
take it to pieces — an exceedingly simple process, 
with which every sportsman should be acquainted. 
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The only tools requisite for the purpose are, a 
spring-cramp and a small screw-driver. 


‘TO TAKE A GUN-LOCK TO PIECES. 


The first thing to be done is, to cramp and re- 
move the main-spring: to do which, raise the 
hammer to full cock: apply the spring-cramp, 
and carefully screw it up till the hammer is 
powerless (one or two turns of the screw will be 
sufficient), press the scear and let down the ham- 
mer, and the main-spring may be taken off in 
the claws of the spring-cramp. 

The other parts of the lock may all be taken 
off by merely turning out the screws: beyond 
which no force whatever need be used. Let the 
scear-spring be the last piece to be taken off; place 
the screws on a newspaper beside the parts they 
belong to, in order that there be no mistake. 


TO PUT THE LOCK TOGETHER AGAIN. 


First screw on the scear-spring, then the scear ; 
then put in the tumbler; then the bridle; and 
after these are all in their places, put on the 
hammer and let it down. The main-spring may 
then be replaced: first cramp it with the spring- 
cramp, then hook it on to the swivel, and slip the 
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pivot into its berth ; then take off the cramp, and 
the lock is ready for action. 

In all these operations, remember, that no force 
whatever should be used, except in cramping the 
main-spring ; and that must be done cautiously 
with the spring-cramp.* 

In cleaning gun-locks, brush away all adhering 
substances out of the joints, holes, and crevices ; 
rub up each piece separately with soft wash lea- 
ther, and be careful that no dampness, breathing, 
or perspiration be left upon them. il the pivot- 
nail or centre piece of the tumbler, and the pivot 
of the scear; and be careful to use the finest oil, 
such as is purified expressly for watchmakers and 
gunsmiths. 

If the gun be used on a wet or foggy day, the 
locks should be taken off and cleaned immediately 
afterwards. 





* I am very much surprised to find that Col. Hawker in every 
edition of his work on Guns and Shooting, gives erroneous 
instructions both for taking to pieces and putting together gun- 
locks. He directs the tumbler and hammer to be put on first, 
in putting a lock together, which is wrong; and then he gives 
directions as to a forcible preasure being necessary for putting on 
the scear and scear-spring ; whereas no forcible pressure of any 
kind is necessary, as any one will find if they act upon the in- 
structions I have given above; and to the accuracy and expedi- 
ency of which I pledge my reputation. 
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DISADVANTAGES OF A FOUL GUN. 


When a gun is foul and dirty inside, it ‘ kicks” 
with much more deviltry ‘than when clean; be- 
cause of the increased friction and difficulty of 
forcing the charge. <A gun that is damp or 
greasy inside, though in other respects perfectly 
clean, kicks violently, by reason of the moisture 
creating resistance. 

A gun that has been carelessly put away, or 
long neglected, must not be expected to shoot so 
well or last so long as one which has received all 
proper and necessary attention. 

The gun should be kept as clean and lubricous 
inside, or cleaner and smoother, if possible, than 
polished stone or steel ; and it will shoot so much 
the better. 

Mr. Greener points out the advantages of an 
inside polish to the gun-barrels, when he says :— 

“The science of the question may now be re- 
garded as clearly established. Gun-barrels of the 
utmost tenacity, with insides of a cylindrical form, 
as true as possible, polished as fine as a mirror, 
with a moderate weight of shot calculated to suit 
the gun, and a good charge of granulated gun- 
powder, will give the greatest killing power, with- 
the greatest amount of comfort, or absence of 
recoil, that is to be found in the pursuit of 
shooting.” 
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When guns are used on salt-water or by the 
sea-side, they require great attention, both to the 
inside and outside of the barrels; or they may 
very soon become injured. Oil must be em- 
ployed freely, immediately after wiping them 
thoroughly dry on returning home; and the oil 
should be always wiped off before taking the gun 
out again. 

Guns, when not in use, should be often looked 
to, wiped, and re-oiled with clean, fresh-oiled 
flannel or lint, free from all manner of dampness 
or heat: and the hands should be free from mois- 
ture or perspiration during the process, which if 
\performed with gloves on, so much the better. 


TO CLEAN THE GUN. 


Sportsmen should take care that their guns are 
not neglected ; they very soon become damaged ; 
and if long laid by in a damp or dirty state, they 
sometimes receive irreparable and ruinous injury. 
It should not be forgotten that they are made of 
a metal which corrodes and rusts by neglect or 
damp; but with care and attention may be kept 
bright and clean as if fresh from the gunmaker’s. 
Remember also, that few servants can be trusted 
at all times: and inside rust cannot be seen. 
Generally speaking, after a day’s shooting, a gun 
requires cleaning: but if pure gunpowder and 
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greased felt waddings are used in loading, these 
will be found to prevent accumulation of foulness 
in the barrel. 

The only tools required for taking a gun to 
pieces’ and cleaning it, are a turnscrew, a nipple- 
wrench, and a cleaning rod. 

Use cold water first, in washing out the gun 
after shooting: then finish the washing with hot 
water,—not boiling hot, but just as hot as the 
hand can bear. 

Do not force the water through the nipples 
longer or more than necessary; but, having re- 
moved all the foulness, wipe with cloth or tow; 
and as the barrels dry, wind fresh pieces of 
the cloth or tow on the cleaning rod so as to fit 
tightly in the barrel; and then by rapidly forcing 
it up and down, the suction and expulsion of air 
quickly dries the barrels. Wipe them thoroughly 
dry both inside and outside; and do it quickly, or 
the rust will soon appear. 

Be careful to leave no particle of tow in the 
chamber of the gun. Serious accidents have 
occurred throngh small pieces of tow accidentally 
sticking in the chamber. 

The accident occurs on loading immediately 
after the first discharge ; when, a amall particle of. 
ignited tow being left in the chamber of the gun, 
on tossing in the powder to reload, it instantly 
ignites, blowing off the sportsman’s hand, or pro- 
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dicing some such fearful results. Patent powder 
flasks may now be had, which guard, in a great 
megsure, against the serious effects of accidents 
arising from such a cause. 

Occasionally unscrew and take out the nipples 
to see that there is no rust or corrosive substance 
inside; but this need not be done on every oc- 
casion of cleaning the gun. Always turn them 
in again with oil. 

The brass wire brush may be used now and then 
for removing the accumulations of “leading ” — 
that metallic corrosion which, after much shooting, 
adheres to the barrels, inside, just above the spot 
where the charge lies. 

But this process, it must be remembered, should 
only be performed when the gun is perfectly clean 
and dry inside. The steel brush is apt to scratch 
and injure the bar-els, therefore the brass brush 
is preferable. 

If the barrels become rusty inside through long 
neglect, of course they receive injury. In such 
an event, a piece of very fine emery paper should 
be used for scouring them; this may be done by 
winding some tow round the cleaning rod so as to 
fit tightly into the barrel, then roll the emery 
paper round the tow, and secure it with fine 
thread. , When judiciously employed, this process, 
on being repeated a few times, removes all rust, 
and polishes and smoothes the insides of the 
barrels to great advantage. 
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Use none but the finest emery paper that is 
made. 


EXPERIMENTS IN LOADING. 


One of the secrets of success in the book of a 
“dead shot” is the art of loading the gun with 
the most effective charge; and, simple as the pro- 
cess may appear to a bad shot, there are very 
many sportsmen who do not do their guns jus- 
tice; they will not take the trouble to try them 
sufficiently at a mark, but rely on what the gun- 
maker states to bea proper charge, and which is 
seldom the correctone. The sportsman should test 
the gun himself, and discover by practical means 
the most deadly charge: and there is no doubt 
but he may acquire a better knowledge of the 
power and range of his gun, with the most effec- 
tive mode of charging it, by a few hours’ practice 
at paste-boards and quires of large stout paper, 
(vide pages 10 and 11), than by many months’ 
practice at game in open country. 

The proper quantum of powder in a charge, 
varies according to' the gun: some guns require 
more, some less, though of the same size and gauge. 

The only correct mode of discovering the best 
and most killing charge of powder for any parti- 
cular gun fs, by firing with carefully weighed 
charges at a mark, placed at a measured distance. 
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There have been great improvements of late 
years in the manufacture of gunpowder: the 
sportsman should never use an inferior quality ; the 
best is very much stronger and purer, and does 
not foul the gun so quickly as the common sort. 

Much diversity of opinion exists as to the 
size of shot best adapted for different species 
of game; but in these things practice is the 
best instructor. I shall, however, in the fol- 
lowing pages state my opinion upon the subject 
after years of experience. The sportsman ought 
always to be able to decide for himself as to the 
proper size of shot; taking ,into consideration 
the time of year, and the size of the bird he goes 
in pursuit of. 

It is an error to use mixed shot, or those of 
various sizes mixed together; a charge of mixed 
shot is not so effective as one in which they 
are all of a size. 

An overcharge of shot in a small barrel rests 
too high in the cylinder, and being heavier than 
is strictly in accordance with the rules of gun- 
loading, the powder has not sufficient power to 
drive it with that force which is requisite; and 
which constitutes a most important element in 
strong and effective shooting. 

Many birds are missed at long distances (though 
the aim be perfectly correct) through dispropor- 
tionate and injudicious loading. 
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The fault generally consists in that of using 
too much shot, or too little powder ; or it may be 
the size of the shot is too large for the object. 

Old sportsmen always use more powder and 
less shot than young ones; the latter are so afraid 
they should not have enough shot in the gun to 
kill the object; and they sometimes erroneously 
fancy, when they miss, that the shot used is of too 
small a size. 

An overcharge of powder is one of the chief 
causes of scattering the shot too much; and an 
overcharge of shot produces similar results, in 
addition to causing the gun to kick severely. 

The smaller the shot the closer they lie in the 
barrel; and though large shot kills farther than 
small, if it hits, it is not desirable to use large shot 
except for large objects: because of the greater 
spread and the smaller number: of pellets. 

For instance, the chances are six to one against 
killing a sparrow, either sitting or flying, at thirty 
yards with No. 4 shot; whereas, with the same 
gun, at the same distance, a sparrow may be killed 
with certainty, either sitting or flying, with No. 10 
shot. 

These experiments, which appear so clear and 
simple, and may be so easily tested, are never- 
theless either disregarded through ignorance, or 
disbelieved through a want of careful natural 
reflection, by young sportsmen: the consequence 
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is, that ofttimes when their aim has been perfectly 
right, and they might have killed had they 
used shot of a proportionate size, the bird has 
flown away uninjured; having escaped being hit, 
though the charge flew all around it; but the shot 
being so large and few, not one happened to strike, 
or at all events not in a vital part. 

It should be remembered, that on the instant of 
force being applied to the shot, through the igni- 
tion of the powder, it is the undermost shot which 
propel the uppermost; and, all being solid globular 
particles, the force is not exactly central upon each 
shot; as it might be if they were in the shape 
of short pieces of tobacco pipe placed one behind 
the other in regular layers: but the shot being 
perfectly round, a great many must necessarily 
receive their propellant power at the sides and 
otherwise than central; and so the flight of a few 
only of the shot go direct to the centre of the 
mark. 

To illustrate this proposition, let a man load a 
rifle with two bullets, both of which are much 
smaller -in diameter than the gauge of the rifle: 
let the bullets lie one on the top of the other in 
the barrel; a wadding being placed over them to 
prevent their rolling out on taking aim. With a 
rifle so loaded, let one of the most experienced 
rifle shots fire at a three-foot target at sixty or 
a hundred yards; and the chances are very many 
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against either bullet striking it. The reason is 
clear, —the pressure, or force, acting on the under- 
most bullet, presses the upper ene out of its straight 
course; so that, immediately on leaving the barrel, 
the uppermost bullet is forced aside, or out of its 
trajectory course, and at fifty or sixty yards, the two 
bullets are probably two, three, or six yards apart. 

The same principle applies to large shot in a 
small barrel; though, of course, as the size of the 
shot is diminished, so the deviation from the true 
line is decreased. Sportsmen who wish to pursue 
and look more strictly into this theory, should 
procure a few inches of small glass tube, of the 
same interior size as the barrels of their guns: 
plug one end of the tube and put in a charge of 
large shot; it will then be seen how they lie, one 
above the other, in the gun; the vacua between 
them being many and large, so that the pressure 
upon each shot cannot be central; therefore 
on being forced out of the gun, there must be a 
tendency to diverge. If then he takes another 
tube and introduces a charge of small shot, he 
will see that those lie more evenly and compactly; 
and consequently, on being forced out of the barrel, 
the divergency must be very much less. 

After years of experience and a careful study of 
the subject, theoretically and practically, I recom- 
mend : — 

For partridge shooting during the first fort- 
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night in September, No. 7 shot; then No. 6 to 
the middle of October; and afterwards No. 5 to 
the end of the season. 

For pheasant shooting, No. 6 in October; 
No. 5 during the rest of the season. 

For grouse, No. 7 the first fortnight, then 
No. 6; and, when very wild, No. 5. 

For black game, No. 6 at first; No. 5 in Octo- 
ber; and then No. 4 to the end of the season. 
If a larger gun than usual be used, larger shot will 
be required, and so much the better for black 
game, when wild. 

For woodcocks use No. 7 or No. 6. 

For snipes No. 8 is best; but larger than No. 7 
should never be used. 

For shooting wild ducks with a shoulder gun, 
use No. 5, 4, or 3, according to the size of the gun. 
When boat-~guns, stanchion-guns, or punt-guns are 
used, very much larger shot will be required. 

When game is very wild, cartridges may be 
used with considerable advantage; but they should 
not be made with larger shot than those recom- 
mended for the different species above enume- 
rated. 

It is a common practice among prize shooters 
to arrange loose stringy pieces of tow among the 
shot, or to wrap the charge in paper, in order to 
prevent the shot scattering; but unless very judi- 
ciously performed, no extra advantage is gained. 
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A thirteen gauge gun, which is perhaps the 
most usual size for pattridge and general shooting, 
should be charged liberally with powder, according 
to the strength and quality of the barrels: but 
14 oz. of shot is the very utmost that should be 
used in a single charge; from 1 oz. to 14 oz. will 
generally be found the most effective charge: and 
the highest average execution will be done at 
partridge shooting with No. 6 shot. 

For a gun of No. 16 gauge use a liberal charge 
of powder, and 1 oz. shot at the most; if one- 
eighth less than an oz., probably the gun will throw 
it stronger. No. 7 is the most killing sized shot 
for a gun of this caliber. 

Mr. Greener, in his book on Gunnery, makes 
the following observations; which it will be seen 
very nearly coincide with my views upon the same 
subject : — 

“From many experiments I am inclined to 
think that a fourteen gauge, two feet eigt inches 
barrel, should never be loaded with above 1} oz. 
of shot (No. 6 will suit best), and the utmost 
powder she will burn. A fifteen gauge will not 
require more than 1 oz.: and no doubt No. 7 
would be thrown by her quite as strong as No. 6 
by the fourteen gauge gun, and do as much exe- 

‘cution at forty yards, with less recoil.” . 

In loading large guns, and indeed all guns, due 

attention must always be paid to the quality of 
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the metal of which the gun is composed, as well 
as the size of the barrels; and the charge must 
be regulated accordingly: the better the metal 
the more freely the powder may be used. 

The best waddings for loading sporting guns 
are made of felt, the edges of which should be 
anointed with oil. 

In all guns a good firm wadding should be placed 
over the powder; a slight one will suffice for the 
shot. In proportion with the size of the gun, the 
thickness of the wadding should be increased. 


BREECH-LOADERS. 


The invention of breech-loading guns is not 
by any means a new discovery; it was tried in 
various forms, by scores of inventors, soon after 
the introduction of fire-arms. Subsequent in- 
ventors,have from time to time, in years long 
past, fréquently applied the most searching in- 
genuity to the subject ; and though they succeeded 
in almost every case, of producing a breech-loader, 
in no one instance have they ever succeeded in 
making one possessing equal advantages to a 
muzzle-loader. 

The modern inventions which Have been 
patented of late years are similar to those which 
were experimentalised upon over and over again ; 
and finally abandoned, because the inventors 
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despaired of producing a perfect form of breech- 
loader, or one that would kill with equal force at 
equal distance to a muzzle-loader: and killing at 
long distances being the greatest desideratum in 
@ sporting-gun, if the breech-loader fails in this 
respect it cannot be said to be equal to the other. 

Great credit is due to inventors for having 
succeeded in producing a very handsome and use- 
ful gun for short ranges; but beyond that, no 
corresponding advantages are gained by present 
inventions. 

The advantages possessed by breech-loaders are 
loudly boasted of; and extraordinary efforts have 
been made in one of the weekly sporting news- 
papers, to endeavour to convince the sporting 
world that they are now as perfect as possible, 
and possessing advantages far superior to muzzle- 
loaders; which is not the case, as amy one can 
prove by simply testing the two guns. 

The most strenuous advocates of the breech- 
loading system, as applied to guns, have failed in 
their attempts to prove that the advantages are 
equal to those possessed by the muzzle-loaders. 

Breech-loading rifles, however, are among the 
most valuable improvements of the present age. 
They are quite as safe in the handling, and nearly 
as effective in range, as the muzzle-loaders. For 
military purposes they are invaluable, especially 
to troops of cavalry; and to the hunter who treads 
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the wild forests and jungles of eastern countries, 
or the western prairies of America, where successive 
instantaneous loading may sometimes save him 
his life, or double and treble his sport, there is no 
weapon on which he can so faithfully rely as the 
breech-loading rifle. 

As regards breeth-loading guns, they appear to 
be progressing towards perfection, but at present 
are certainly wide of the mark. 

I have no wish to discourage those who possess 
breech-loaders; they will find them useful for every 
purpose but wet days and long shots. As regards 
myself, I use a breech-loader for tame game, and 
in early season; but for all purposes of wild game 
and real sport, long shots, and security at the 
breech, I give infinite preference to muzzle-loaders. 

It is impossible there can be a more fatal 
argument against breech-loading guns than that 
they are of much weaker range and effect than 
muzzle-loaders. When that defect can be re- 
moved, and the breech-loader made to exceed, or 
even equal, the other in those most essential par- 
ticulars, then, and not till then, will breech-loaders 
supersede muzzle-loaders. 

Breech-loaders must be well made: one of in- 
ferior metal or bad workmanship would be a most 
dangerous weapon. 

The ,construction of a breech-loader will be 
found on examination to be exceedingly simple; 
the lever, the joint, and the bolt, being the chief 
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parts in connection with the apparatus for loading 
at the breech. 

The cartridges with which these guns are loaded 
contain the complete charge of powder, shot, and 
cap, all in one; together with a small pin which 
explodes the cap in the powder, on being struck 
by the hammer. Good and successful shooting 
with the breech-loader depend, in a great measure, 
on the care and attention with which the cart- 
ridges are made. 

The chief advahtages possessed by the breech- 
loading gun are these: — 

1, The simplicity and quickness with which it 
‘may be loaded. And the risks incident to care- 
lessness or negligence, in loading one barrel of a 
muzzle-loader whilst the other barrel is charged 
and capped, or at full cock, are entirely obviated 
in the breech-loader. 

2. The ramrod, loading-rod, powder-flask, shot- 
pouch, cap-holder, gun-caps, and wadding, are all 
dispensed with. 

3. Much of the time, trouble, risk, and waste 
of ammunition on drawing a charge are obviated ; 
because the cartridge may be easily and quickly 
withdrawn from the breech-loader, by simply turn- 
ing the lever and opening the joint. Therefore 
there is no occasion to fire off the breech-loader 
at the close of a days shooting; the charge 
may be simply drawn out of the barrel and re- 
turned to the cartridge pouch. 
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4, The breech-loader may also be charged in 
rapid succession, whilst the sportsman is lying on 
the ground, or in a cramped position. 

5. The moisture, which it is said is’ sometimes 
forced down upon the powder by the wadding 
from the sides of the barrel, is not disturbed: but 
the powder, in its purest state, is deposited at the 
breech-end of the barrels. 

6. The barrels may be cleaned with much 
greater facility than those of a muzzle-loader. 

In addition to these, it may also be stated, 
that there ‘are some other minor advantages 
which should not be overlooked. For some pur- 
‘poses of sport it is sometimes desirable, when in 
the field, to change the shot as quickly as possible : 
for instance, when snipe-shaoting, it is not unusual 
to fall in with wild duck or.teal; when, if the 
sportsman is enabled to mark them down, or dis- 
cover them before they rise, he proceeds to extract 
the snipe-shot, and load with No. 4, or a cartridge. 
With a breech-loader the risk and trouble of 
drawing the charge at the muzzle is avoided; and 
the cartridge containing snipe-shot may be with-. 
drawn in a moment, and replaced with one con- 
taining large shot. And then, should the sports- 
man fail in his attempts to stalk the wild fowl, the 
cartridges may be changed again with the same 
facility ; whereas, similar circumstances with a 
muzzle-loader, would necessitate the trouble and 
risk of twice drawing and replacing the shot. In 
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the hands of careless, over-anxious, excitable, and 
nervous sportemen, & breech-loader is, perhaps, the 
safer gun of the two; because all the risks inci- 
dent to loading are avoided: carelessness, nervous- 
ness, haste, or over-anxiety in loading, would 
scarcely incur danger with the breech-loader ; 
whereas, in the muzzle-loader, they are the cause 
of many accidents. 

On entering a house with a muzzle-loader, or 
riding or driving along the road, it is usual to 
insist on the caps being removed from the nip- 
ples. With the breech-loader the whole charge 
may be as quickly withdrawn, and the gun is then 
comparatively harmless, 

The disadvantages are these : — 

1, The breech-loader does not shoot so strong, 
nor kill so far as the-muzzle-loader, though allowed 
a quarter of a drachm of powder extra. 

2. The breech-loader is of necessity much 
heavier than a muzzle-loader of the same gauge. 

3. It Js more expensive as regards ammunition, 
and also as to the gun itself; the latter by reason 
of its not lasting so long, and its greater liability 
to get out of repair than a muzzle-loader. 

4, The recoil on discharge is heavier, and the re- 
port louder than that produced by a muzzle-loader. - 

5. The penetration of wet and damp, in rains, 
fogs, or mists, between the false-breech and barrels, 
and often into-the charge itself, cannot be avoided 
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in the present form of breech-loader; more espe- 
cially in one that has been much used. 

6. There is obviously a greater risk of bursting: 
iadeed, the safety of the breech-loader, after much 
usage, becomes doubtful, by reason of the escape of 
gas between the false-breech and barrels; particu- 
larly after the trying vibrations of heavy charges. 

7. The time and trouble required in filling 
the cartridges before going out shooting, is very 
considerable; and it is with one peculiar form of 
cartridges only that the breech-loader can be used ; 
and if purchased of the gunmaker ready filled, 
they come very expensive. 

8, The cartridges must be carried in a strong 
case, with divisional compartments for each car- 
tridge. In the event of their being carried loose 
they become damaged: and the danger of so 
carrying them is excessive, by reason of the results 
which may ensue in the event of a fall or accident 
in getting over a hedge or otherwise, whereby a 
blow or friction is given to the metal pén which 
explodes the cap. 

9. The extra weight incurred in being obliged 
to carry a'sufficient number of eartridges for a 
day’s sport, in a very cumbersome leather case, 
with iron compartments, considerably exceeds the 
ordinary weight of powder-flask and shot pouch, 
with ammunition for a similar amount of sport. 

Among the minor disadvantages are these — 
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On reloading, it is necessary to draw out the 
case of the discharged cartridge before inserting a 
full one. It is true the discharged cartridge may 
generally be withdrawn almost instantly; but, ifs 
intended to be refilled and used again another 
day, it must be carefully replaced in the cartridge 
case, in one of the divisional compartments; for 
if carried loose in the pocket it is soon spoilt. 
Therefore, if these important minutiz be taken 
into consideration, it will be found, after all, that 
there is but very little saving of time in re- 
charging the breech-loader. An experienced ad- 
vocate of the muzzle-loader has recently given a 
public challenge, that he would load a double or 
single-barrelled muzzle-loader, and be ready for a 
shot as soon, and often sooner, than a breech- 
loading sportsman could with a gun of that con- 
struction: particularly if, on reloading, he put away 
the empty cartridge cases in the iron-cased pouch. 
T never heard that this challenge was accepted. 

Witle regard to refilling the cartridge cases, it 
has been confidently asserted by the advocates of 
the breech-loading system, that the discharged 
cases may be refilled and used again,—some of 
them two or three times. This, however, is not 
always so; though Eley’s best and warranted 
cartridges be used: on the contrary, the cases 
expand so much on explosion of the powder, that, 
when refilled, they are sometimes not only difficult 
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to thrust into the barrel, but, on second explosion, 
they stick so fast, that in many instances the cop- 
per end comes off, on the case being attempted to be 
‘withdrawn ; and the paper is left inside. And then, 
unless a loading-rod is at hand, with which to force 
out the paper-case, your breech-loader is powerless. 

Besides, too, in many instances, the brass pin 
which explodes the cap will not stand a second 
stroke of the hammer, but bends flat or crooked 
to the blow: and thus a miss-fire ensues, in which 
case the “ extractor” is useless; and your only re« 
sort for removing the empty case is the loading-rod. 

Another of the principal defects in the breech- 
loader is the flat surface of the breech; which 
scientific and practical experimenters have proved 
to be erroneous, by reason of the much greater 
power and extra force which may be obtained 
from the conical interior form of solid breech : the 
rule being, that “force cannot be expended and 
retained also:” and, as it must of necessity be 
expended to a certain degree by explosion and 
recoil on a flat-surfaced breech, extra powder is 
required to produce like effects to those which 
result from the solid conical breech. The recoil 
is also considerably greater on a flat surface than 
on a tapering one. 

Joints, joinings, slides, and bolts, are all in- 
ferior to a well-made screw, as regards soundness 
of the breech. A perfectly solid breech, free from 
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all suspicious joinings, crevices, and openings, 
must be by far the safer and more effective one in 
any instrument in which so searching a substance 
as gunpowder has to be compressed and exploded. 

Ther apidity with which a succession of shots 
may be made, is urged as one of the chief recom- 
mendations of the breech-loader; but rapidity of 
firing is seldom desirable: the barrels may become 
heated to danger. The sportsman’s every day 
success frequently depends on the range of his gun; 
but seldom on the rapidity of loading and firing it. 

For partridge-shooting during the month of 
September, or at all events during the first fort- 
night, a safe and well-made breech-loading gun isa 
highly desirable one; but later in the season, when 
partridges become wild and require hard hitting, 
a muzzle-loader is by far the more useful weapon. 

The crowning feature in every gun is the force 
and effect with which it throws the shot: the gun 
which will throw the shot sharpest and strongest, 
and consequently killing the farthest, is, to all 
intents and purposes, the better gun in the hands 
of a good sportsman. 

I, therefore, impartially submit to the consider- 
ation of my readers the following facts, the results 
of the latest public tests between breech-loaders 
and muzzle-loaders: they are so clear that they 
need not a word in explanation, beyond this, that 
they took place publicly at Cremorne and Hornsey 
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in the years 1858 and 1859, in presence of several 
experienced sportsmen. Many guns were tried of 
the same caliber by various makers; the same 
sized shot was used for both, and the distances 
precisely the same. 

The following are fair average results selected 
from the score sheet. 

Breech-loader, charged with 3 drachms gun- 
powder and 1} oz. shot. 

Muzzie-loader, charged with 2? drachms gun- 
powder and 1} oz. shot. 


Resulta.* 


Breech-loader, 170 pellets in target: penetra- 
tion 19. 

Muzzle-loader, 231 pellets in target: penetra- 
tion 48. 

It is impossible that results could be more con- 
clusive, conducted as they were with great care and 
impartiality ; and in presence of some of the most 
strenuous supporters of the breech-loading system. 

Other trials took place at Ashburnham Park, 
and Kilburn Victoria Rifle-ground, with similar 
results; the breech-loaders being signally beaten, 
despite their extra allowance of gunpowder. 

The breech-loader must have its extra quarter 
drachm of powder; consequently, the barrels 


* Those results were publicly made known at the time, through 
the columns of every sporting paper in the land. 
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must be of stouter substance than the muzzle- 
loader of the same caliber; and yet, with both these 
extras, the shooting is not so strong as the other. 

Undoubtedly, the most perfect and useful gun 
in the hands of a sportsman, is that which 
possesses the power of shooting strongest and 
farthest, with the smallest charges. 

Bad shots, inexperienced sportsmen, and those 
who are ignorant of the true principles of good 
shooting, will probably be heard frequently ex- 
pressing their opinions in favour of the breech- 
loader; and probably with much honesty of pur- 
pose; for perhaps such men may find that they 
kill more game with a breech-loader than with a 
muzzle-loader. 

Mr. Greener, who has written a very able book 
on Gunnery, and who has devoted his whole life to 
that subject, and obtained one or two patents for 
breech-loading guns, candidly admits that, in his 
opinion, there is no possibility of inventing a 
breech-loader such as would shoot with equal force 
and effect to that of a well made muzzle-loader. 

Mr. Greener’s opinion on the subject is worthy 
of the highest consideration: he sums. up his 
remarks in the following damnatory sentence : — 
* Breech-loaders do not shoot nearly so well, and 
are not half so safe as muzzle-loading guns.” 

It has always been urged on the part of the 
advocates of the breech-loading system, that for 
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the purposes of a punt-gun for wild-fowl shooting, 
the breech-loader is invaluable, because it dis- 
penses with the necessity of shifting so heavy a 
gun to the aft part of a very fragile boat; this is 
urtdoubtedly an advantage; but then again, the 
great and insurmountable disadvantage as to 
range, stares us in the face. And for a punt-gun, 
of all things, range is the most important con- 
sideration. Wild-fowl are, by nature, so extremely 
vigilant; and the punter so exposed on the open 
water, without any screen to hide him, that the 
most skilful fowlers find it very difficult to ap- 
proach within range: it is therefore an indispu- 
table fact, that the gun which shoots sharpest and 
farthest is, to all intents and purposes, the best and 
only serviceable one to a practical punter: and 
such a gun is not to be found among the breech- 
loading punt-guns. 

A writer in a recent number of the Sporting 
Review says: — “ Having tested several of these 
novelties or breech-loading punt-guns side by side 
with muzzle-loaders, I: maintain, in defiance of 
every gun-maker im England, that the breech- 
loading punt-gun has yet to be made that will 
equal a good sound percussion muzzle-loader, iu 
range, compactness, and strength of throwing the 
shot. A muzzle-loader punt-gun will kill one- 
fourth farther than a breech-loader; and if the 
muzzle-loader be charged with a cartridge, it will 
beat the breech-loader nearly one-third,” 
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RUDIMENTARY LESSONS. 


“ Enough! permit me now to sing 
The art of killing birds on wing.” —~ Wart. 


THE young sportsman should commence by using 
himself to handle and carry the gun in a safe 
position: then point it at small objects, sitting, 
flying, and running fast and slow. When he 
has had several lessons on these, he may load 
with a little powder, but no shot; and after firing 
away some two or three dozen charges in course 
of a week, he may commence by shooting small 
birds sitting, using very small shot, and loading 
with small charges. 

Shooting sparrows from a pigeon trap is very 
good initiatory practice for partridge-shooting ; 
and if a very small portion of the tips of the 
feathers in each wing be clipped off with a pair of 
scissors; or if a portion of their tails be cut 
off in the same manner, it will make them fly so 
steadily, and so much like young partridges, that 
it will be as good practice as he can make, before 
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the shooting season commences. Another mode 
of making sparrows fly steadily is, by slipping a 
bit of paper over their heads; the process is per- 
formed by simply cutting a hole in the centre of 
& piece of paper about three or four inches square, 
and putting their heads through it; the paper 
forms a collar which impedes their flight con- 
siderably. 

When the dog points at game, never run, but 
walk leisurely up, taking short steps; you will 
then have a better command of your range, and 
the flight of the bird when it rises (which it may 
do at any instant) than if loping along with hasty 
strides. 


On presenting and taking aim, always remember 
that the hand which touches the trigger must 
obey the eye; not the eye the hand. 

Put your left hand forward in advance of the 
guard, to grasp the barrel and assist in holding the 
gun steady (see frontispiece). 

Light guns may be held firmly, by placing the 
left hand in front of the trigger-guard (see op- 
posite plate, and compare with the frontispiece) ; 
aud a strong mancan accustom himeelf to hold a 
talerably heavy gun in this manner; it is, how- 
ever, a plan I do not advocate: all the good shots 
I ever met with, put their left hand forward in 
silvanes of the guard, as shown in the frontispiece ; 
and such is the eafer and better position. 
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A young sportsman always profits by going out 
with a good steady old shot, and learns more in 4 
week, of the art of finding and approaching his 
game, than he would in a ye&r with a bad shot. 

Young sportamen must not be vexed or dia- 
heartened at missing; generally speaking, the 
reason why they miss is, because they shoot both 
behind and below the bird. 

When you miss, always endeavour to ascertain 
the cause of it; and having discovered it, re- 
solutely determine to profit by the experience 
gained, and sooner or later you will probably 
become a dead shot. 

Young sportsmen should always prefer old dogs 
to young ones ; and the less they talk to them the 
better they will hunt. 

Don’t “fluster” on going up to a dog at its 
point: if you do, you must not expect to kill. 

Never condescend to trespass or poach, nor 
poke your gun through a hedge, nor shoot birds 
on the ground. 

Never pick up a shot bird, nor allow your dogs 
or attendant to do so, until you have reloaded. 
And when in company with another sporteman, if 
he fires and kilis a bird, halt immediately, and do 
not advance a step until he has reloaded. 

Two sportsmen shootingin company should each, 
in general, fire only at those birds the heads of 
which are pointed to that side of the beat on which 
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he walks: at birds going straight away, each 
sportsman should take the best outside shot on 
his particular side. 

Single birds, on getting up fairly in front of 
both sportsmen, should be taken alternately. But 
when a single bird rises in front of any individual 
sportsman, apart from his companion, the shot 
belongs exclusively to him on whose side the bird 
rose. 

The necessity of qbserving strict silence when 
beating for partridges or grouse, cannot be too 
strictly impressed upon the minds of young sports- 
men. The human voice, whether addressed to 
your companion or your dog, is sure to alarm the 
birds if near enough to hear it. 

Young sportsmen must not forget that birds 
have ears as well as eyes. 

It is an indisputable fact, that thousands of 
young sportsmen who so frequently miss the fly- 
ing. objects of their aim, do so through shooting 
below them. They are unable to give the reason 
themselves; whereas it is so clear, that reflection 
alone would tell them the fact :—gravity is always 
acting upon the shot, and drawing it to the ground 
in its trajectory course through the air; conse- 
quently the body of it strikes below the horizontal 
line of the sporteman’s aim. 

Good shooting is sure to follow, if the young 
sportsman will only aim in advance of flying 
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cross-shots, and above straightforward ones. There 
is no fear of young sportsmen shooting too high 
or too far in front; they are always too low and 
too point-blank in their early’ practice. 

Young sportsmen should be careful to carry the 
gun at all times in a safe position; particularly 
when walking or taking the field with another 
sportsman. I know nothing more detrimental to 
good shooting than to find the muzzle of your 
friend’s double-barrel constantly staring at you 
whenever you are walking on a level with him, 
or happen to turn your head to look after him. 
An old sportsman, on noticing a carelessness of 
the sort, would return home and refuse to go out 
with a man who carried the muzzle of his gun so 
low as to be always pointing towards his person. 

In cocking or uncocking your gun, always keep 
the muzzle pointing in the air above the level of 
human heads. 

On getting over a fence, grasp the gun in the 
left hand round the barrels, above the hammer 
and breech ; the right hand being quite at liberty 
to lay hold of a bough or stake to assist you in 
climbing. 

Young sportsmen, in general, reckon too much 
on their sport, and anticipate an unreasonable 
amount of success; they are, consequently, very 
often disappointed, especially grouse shooters: but 
this arises from the fabulous reports of large 
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' packs of grouse to which the tyro is to be in- 
troduced ; so that nothing short of unprecedented 
success would fully realise his expectations. Such 
reports, as well as others (equally untrue) as to 
the astonishing numbers killed, generally proceed 
from those interested in the moors; or who have 
an ulterior or lurking design upon the purse of 
the English sportsman. These individuals, who 
reside chiefly beyond the banks of the Tweed, 
appear to utter falsehoods as if under the protec- 
tion of a licence. Let sportsmen beware of such 
characters. 

The young sportsman’s expectations on entering 
upon the shooting season, or a day’s sport, should 
be moderate, never too sanguine; and then, if ill- 
success attends him, he will be the better able to 
bear the disappointment without disturbing his 
nerves in such a manner as to cause him to miss 
his shots at the latter part of the day. 

Above all things guard against a feeling of 
envy at the better success of your companion. 

Three or four sportsmen in a party, are too 
many for sport; they should divide into two par- 
ties and go on separate beats, by which arrange- 
ment they will bag more game and incur iess 
danger to themselves, 

When a covey of partridges or a brood of 
grouse rises at your feet, do not put the gun to 
your shoulder immediately, and so keep aiming 
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until they are forty yards off: a protracted aim is ‘ 
the cause of many a miss: rather look at the 
birds an instant, select one as your mark, and 
then deliberately level the gun and down with it; 
then instantly choose another for the other barrel, 
and being equally steady and accurate, you will 
drop that also. 

In order to bag your game you must either hit 
it in a vital part or break a wing. 


ERRORS OF YOUNG SPORTSMEN. 


The reasons why young sportsmen miss fair shots 
have never been fully discussed, nor have any 
direct rules been laid down by which to ensure 
their hitting the object at all times when within 
range. The inconsiderate assert, that there are no 
rules which can be of any assistance to a student 
of the art of shooting flying objects. They might 
as well say the same of rifle practice, and naval 
and military gunnery; whereas, in truth there 
are rudiments and aphorisms in the art of accurate 
shooting, which require as careful study and ob- 
servance by the successful shot, as do the rules 
and principles applicable to any other art. 

There are many practitioners who sometimes 
kill, though they often miss; but there are not many 
real proficients in the art; and few are enabled to 
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sxplain the causes of missing, or to boast of being 
certain of hitting a flying bird at any distance 
within range, and in any line of flight. 

The oldest and most highly reputed shots, 
though they shoot and kill, sometimes miss with- 
out being able to explain the reason; and often 
attribute it to the reverse of what it actually is. 

I shall, therefore, endeavour to explain the 
principal causes of the young sportsman miss- 
ing the flying object of his aim, and point out 
the fundamental rules of the art of accurate 
shooting. 

A very great deal of the evil lies in the unequal 
length, breadth, or form of the gun-stock. Much 
more depends on this than many sportsmen are 
disposed to believe: indeed more bad shooting 
arises from a disproportionately mounted gun than 
from any other cause, The length of the stock 
should be proportionate with the length of the 
sporteman’s neck, and the reach of his arms, 
Gunmakers, in general, do not pay sufficient 
regard to these important minuti#; but, dis- 
regarding the length of arms and neck of their 
customers, tall and short, fat and thin, long- 
necked and short-necked individuals, one and all 
have the same or indifferent lengths of gun-stocks, 
This, then, is a defect of much more importance 
to the young sportsman than many would suppose. 
Rifles, in particular, should have stocks of a length 
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and bend to suit exactly the neck and arms of the 
man who uses it. 

If the stock of a gun is too short, it is dificult 
to get it to the shoulder in correct position ; and it 
is still more difficult to hold it firmly and steadily 
at the shoulder, so as to shoot accurately at a 
quickly moving object. 

And if too long, the difficulty of getting it up 
instantly into exact position is ‘increased; and it 
is then very troublesome to take a faithful aim, the 
arms being of necessity too far extended to be in 
an easy position ; and the neck has to be stretched 
painfully, to bring the eye in line with the barrel. 

A change of guns from day to day, from a stiff 
or hard-pulling trigger to an easy-going one, may 
cause the best shot to miss, unless he can con- 
stantly remember whether he has the stiff-going 
lock or the easy one. The stock of one gun may 
be longer than the other, or the barrels heavier ; 
these, though apparently trifling circumstances, 
are sufficient to be the cause of missing, in‘ man 
accustomed to a favourite or particular sort of gun 
which exactly suits him. 

Missing fair shots does not arise so much through 
an imperfect knowledge of the use of the gun, 
as from want of confidence, or through fatigue, 
anxiety, or some such effect on the nervous system; 
though it more frequently arises from the causes 
before stated. 

E 
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Young sportsmen miss more birds by shoot- 
ing under them than by any other error: they 
will not shoot high enough; because they forget 
the very rudiments of the art, and that gravitation 
is acting upon their shot all the way in its passage 
through the air. By aiming point blank at the 
object, the shot must, as a natural result, strike 
below it. In proof of this let a sportsman aim 
point blank at a fixed object, forty yards off; and 
unless the gun has an elevated rib, the shot will 
be found to have struck below the aim: and if 
this be so at a fixed object, the shot must of 
necessity go’ very much farther beneath a moving 
or flying one. And when it is taken into con- 
sideration that all birds of game generally con- 
tinue rising (except when flushed on a hill) whilst 
within reach of the sportsman’s gun, this may be 
stated as one of the principal and indisputable 
reasons why young sportsmen miss. 

Pheasants, for instance, gain fifteen or eighteen 
inches*in altitude, between the time of pulling 
trigger and that of the shot reaching forty yards. 
And partridges often quite as much; therefore 
the centre of the charge is to frequently thrown 
under the visual line of aim, by reason alone, that 
the sportsman makes not sufficient allowange for 
the ascending motion of the bird in its flight 
from, or across his aim. 

The young sportsman should never expect or 
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think of killing, if, at the time of pulling trigger, 
he sees the bird on wing above the muzzle of the 
gun. Some guns, however, are specially sighted 
and constructed for throwing the shot nearly two 
feet above the aim at forty yards: this may be 
done by a very thick rib, high at the breech-end 
of the barrels, and tapering to nothing at the 
muzzle. 

There are but few sportsmen in whom the fault 
of missing lies in their shooting too high or too 
forward : it is almost always the contrary. 

It is astonishing how stubborn young sports- 
men are to believe in the principle, that it is 
necessary to fire in advance of a distant flying 
object for the purpose of killing it: they persist 
in the foolish notion that, almost on the instant 
of pulling trigger, the shot reaches the object 
aimed at. Many years ago I was one among that 
stubborn class, until convinced of my error in a 
simple but somewhat extraordinary manner, which 
I relate for the purpose of endeavouring to im- 
press upon my readers the importance of this 
fundamental principle. I was out shooting one 
day, in the month of October, in a large turnip- 
field, with my dogs and gun, when a brace of 
partridges rose at the distance of fifty-five or sixty 
yards: they flew’ rapidly to the right, in direct 
line, one behind the other, at a space of about two 
feet apart. I took deliberate aim a few inches in ad- 
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vance of the leading bird, and fired; when, to my 
surprise, the hindmost bird fell dead, and the lead- 
ing one, which was the object of my aim, flew away 
untouched. At the moment I felt so astonished at 
the result, that I could not recover myself soon 
enough to discharge the other barrel at the bird 
which had flown away. On picking up my bird, 
I found five shots had struck it in the head and 
neck: so that my aim, which was at least two 
feet six inches in advance of the bird killed, was 
not any too much at the distance and rate at 
which they were flying. I felt so forcibly the 
erroneous principle upon which I had hitherto 
been shooting, and so delighted at the lucky but 
accidental discovery I had made of my own error, 
that I felt as if a curtain had risen before me, and 
exposed the true secrets of the art of killing cross 
shots. And I can truly assert, that this simple 
but singular discovery, did more towards im- 
proving me in the art of shooting, than all the 
advice and instruction I had received from prac- 
tical and venerable sportsmen. Some of my sport- 
ing friends, shortly afterwards, on congratulating 
me on a “very sudden and wonderful improve- 
ment in my shooting at long ranges,” inquired to 
what school of instruction I had been? I then 
related the circumstance above recorded; and, as 
they said — “ very much to their edification.” 

If facts such as these fail to convince the young 
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spértsman of his error, I should despair of being 
able to place before him a stronger argument, or 
ever to make him a “ dead shot.” 


TAKING AIM. 
“Close neither eye —- some good shots say, 
Shut up your left, that’s not my way; 
But still a man may take his oath, 
He’d better shut one eye than both.”—Warr. 

Many sportsmen say they never “take aim ”; 
that when a bird rises, they keep their eyes upon it, 
and their hands and arms obey the eye without 
any aim. ThisI deny: though sportsmen of long 
experience may fancy they take no aim, because 
they do not actually look along the barrel, and 
bring the sight-piece to bear upon the object, as 
a rifleman would; and further, that some men 
can shoot and kill without putting their gun to 
the shoulder at all, which may be true, but never- 
theless if there is no actual, there is an imper- 
ceptible aim. The old sportsman never presses the 
trigger till he feels certain his aim is correct. 

There is a wide difference between delibe- 
rate aim, and instantaneous or unconscious aim ; 
though both are used in their turn at flying objects 
by every sportsman, as necessity requires. 

Do not close either eye in taking aim with the 
gun ata flying or running object, it being quite 
unnecessary, though at a sitting object the left 
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eye may be closed with advantage. When takirig 
aim with the rifle, the left eye must be closed, for 
the purpose of bringing the sight-piece at the 
muzzle in a correct line with the notched or eler 
vating sight. 

But rifle-practice in this respect is totally dif- 
ferent to shooting with a gun. You must not 
look along the barrel of a gun when taking aim at 
a flying object, particularly if at longrange. The 
eye must follow the bird, and never for an instant 
be taken off until the trigger is pressed. 

In taking aim, due attention must be paid to 
the speed at which the bird is flying, and also to 
the direction of its flight. 

In shooting with guns at long ranges, if sports- 
men would only consider how rifles are fitted 
with elevating sights, whilst guns have only one 
fixed elevation, they would, on reflection, see the 
necessity of making the suggested allowances for 
gravitation at long shote. 


PRESSING versus PULLING TRIGGER. 


' Professors of musketry tell us they never pull 
atrigger, but press it; and if that doctrine applies 
to rifle practice, surely it does also, with equal 
force, to gun-practice. 

On reference to English dictionaries, I find ‘to 
pull ” means to “draw violently, or forcibly”; 
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and certainly no such violent or forcible means 
are required in putting the trigger of a gun in 
motion. I am therefore disposed to agree with 
the professors of musketry, that the term “ pull- 
ing” is erroneous and inapplicable, with reference 
to the discharge of the rifle or the gun. : 

Certain it is, that he who can discharge his 
piece with the least possible motion of the hand, 
stands the best chance:of hitting his mark. 

In discharging the gun, the finger alone should 
act on the trigger; the hand is required for hold- 
ing the gun firmly to the shoulder. 


GRAVITATION. 

It is impossible for any man to become a dead 
shot, until he is familiar with the laws of gravita- 
tion. Simple and natural as those laws will 
appear on explanation and reflection, there are 
thousands of sportsmen who have erroneous ideas 
upon them. I have often been astonished at the 
ignorance in which I have found experienced 
sportsmen, on discussing the subject with them. 

I have no hesitation in saying,—if a man ever 
hopes or expects to shoot well, he must have some 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of gra- 
Vitation: he must remember that all material 
substances, on being forced through the air un- 
supported, incline towards the earth ; that is, keep 
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dropping nearer and nearer to the ground as they 
proceed through the atmosphere. So also with 
shot, as it passes through the air, forcibly ex- 
pelled by gunpowder; and whether slowly or 
swiftly, it is influenced by the laws of gravitation, 
from the moment of its expulsion from the barrel, 
until its horizontal force is exhausted, and it falls 
to the ground. The trajectory course of the shot 
is therefore curvilinear ; consequently, if a straight 
barrel, of the s#me substance throughout, that is to 
Say, as thick at the muzzle as it is at the breech, 
were fired in exact horizontal line with a distant 
object, the shot would strike considerably below it. 

The reason why many young sportsmen kill 
flying objects with tolerable certainty when within 
short range, and miss those at long range, is 
‘because they always fire point blank at every- 
thing, regardless of distance, and other important 
considerations. When they kill, the objects are 
in fact so near that there is no perceptible decli- 
‘nation of the shot, or not sufficient for the bird to 
escape all the strong shot; whereas, on the other 
hand, by taking the same point blank aim at more 
distant objects, they are missed through not allow- 
ing for declination or gravity of the shot, and 
speed of the flying bird. 

It is calculated that at forty yards the gravita- 
tion of the shot is four inches, and at sixty yards 
eight inches. 
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At the moment of taking aim, and levelling the 
gun point blank at the bird, the visual line is 
right, if the shot could be conveyed to the object 
instantaneously, and without being affected by 
the laws of gravitation. But such a thing is 
impossible, because in addition to the declina- 
tion of the shot, the trigger has to be pressed, 
and the shot has to travel the whole distance 
through the air, between the gun and the bird; 
during which, the bird is all the while gradually 
rising, and the shot gradually falling; conse- 
quently, by the time the shot reaches the end of 
the supposed visual line of aim, the distance 
between the object aimed at, and the hitting place 
of the shot, is several inches; and thus it is, 
through neglecting to consider carefully these 
simple principles, that young sportsmen shoot at 
flying objects and miss them. 

It will, therefore, be seen that in taking aim at 
a flying object the gun should not be held in such 
a manner that the visual line is upon a level with | 
the bird: but, allowance must be made for the 
tendency of the shot to fall to the ground, for the 
rapid motion of the bird, and for the time which 
must elapse between pressing trigger and the shot 
hitting or reaching the object; consequently, the 
visual line of aim should be both above and in 
advance of the flying object, more or less, ac- 
cording to long or short range; the one to allow 
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fot gravitation of the shot, and the other for the 
space which the bird advances between the time 
the aim is taken, and the precise moment of the 
shot hitting it. 


ed 


DEFLECTION. 


By practising at a target in windy weather, the 
sportsman will soon learn the theory of deflection. 
Of course, the subject more materially affects rifle 
practice ; nevertheless it is also an element for 
consideration in the art of shouting flying objects. 
The sportsman should first place the target in an 
open field, so that the wind blows acruss or to 
right or left as he faces the target. 

On firing at the various distances of 30, 40, 50, 
and 60 yards, he will be astonished at the deflec- 
tion of the shot, through the force of the wind ; and 
wil! find his charge driven considerably to leeward. 

By neglecting to make due allowance for 
deflection when shooting in strong winds, it is 
impossible to kill at long ranges. 


RANGE. 

Range is the rock upon which many sportsmen 
wreck their best chances, the eye being the only 
guide on which to rely when out in the field; and 
the judgment must be forined instantly on a bird 
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rising, as to whether or no it is within range ; and 
when it is within, the sportsman must be able to 
measure with his eye, and that only, the most 
certain or killing distance at which to fire. This 
may appear difficult; and, to a young sportsman, 
it is truly the greatest stumbling-block he en- 
counters ; as he frequently omits to fire at objects 
within the best and most beautiful range, through 
fancying them out of his reach; and on the other 
hand, he sometimes fires at objects far beyond 
the range of his gun. 

It will therefore be asked, How is a correct know- 
ledge of the subject to be obtained? I answer, 
by practice at measured distances; and by often 
measuring, when out in the field, the distance at 
which he shot and killed or missed. This may be 
done with very little trouble, and will well repay 
attention; the young sportsman has only to pro- 
vide himself with a tape, having the distances 
marked thereon in ink, from twenty yards up to 
sixty. The useful experience he will gain by this 
simple expedient is great and invaluable. 

Unless a sportsman takes the trouble to mea- 
sure distances and try experiments of the kind 
suggested, it is probable he will remain in ignor- 
ance until he loses his money by a bet with a 
sporting companion, who convinces him of his 
error by actual measurement. 

Good shots are invariably good and accurate 
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judges of distances, and can measure, with the eye 
alone, a forty or fifty yards’ range with astonishing 
skill. 

Sportsmen will find it much easier to guess 
distances in small enclosures, and among high 
hedges and trees, than in large fields and expan- 
sive moors. In mountainous districts, sportsmen 
frequently make mistakes in regard to distances ; 
particularly those who have been accustomed to a 
level country. 

In Scotland, too, the mists which are sometimes 
prevalent on the moors, render it extremely diffi- 
cult to judge with accuracy as to distances. 


THE THREE DEADLY RANGES. 


There are three deadly ranges for the gun; viz. 
point-blank range, short range, and Jony range. 

Point-blank range is that at which you fire 
without making any allowance in your aim for the 
motion of the bird or other object, or for gravi- 
tation or deflection of the shot. 

Point-blank range can seldom be relied on at 
flying objects, beyond the distance of twenty-five 
yards. 

Short range is beyond point-blank range, but 
less than long range: it is that distance at which, 
with judicious aim, an object may be killed with 
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certainty; and may be said to be any distance 
between twenty-five and forty yards. 

It is also sometimes called ordinary range, 
deadly range, and certain range. 

Long range, though one of the three deadly 
ranges, is a distance beyond that at which a good 
shot is certain to kill, though his aim be ever 
so accurate: therefore any distance beyond forty 
yards is termed long range. 

All shots which are doubtful, because of the 
long distances at which they are fired, though not 
actually out of range, are at long range. The 
terins doubtful range, and uncertain range, are 
sumetimes applied instead of the term long range. 

With judicious loading, and a regard to the 
principles of deadly range, a partridge may be 
killed with certainty at forty yards; but not 
always with an over or under charge of either 
powder or shot, because of the uncertain and 
irregular spread of the shot, when the gun is dis- 
proportionately loaded. 

The chances are three to one that a good shot 
will kill at any distance up to fifty yards; he is 
certain at forty, if he takes pains to do his work 
well. With an extraurdinary sharp-shooting gun 
he will kill up to fifty-five or sixty yards, but not 
always; though if a perfect master of the art of 
shooting flying objects, he may kill two out of four 
at those distances; but not with an ordinary gun. 
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Partridges may sometimes be killed at seventy 
and even eighty yards, but never with certainty : 
no, not by the best shot in England, with an 
ordinary gun and loose charge; because no small 
gun will throw shot compact enough to make sure 
of touching a vital part in so small an object, at 
those distances. Forty to fifty yards are the very 
outside at which certainty exists. A ‘dead shot,” 
or any one who fires at birds beyond those dis- 
tances, cannot be certain of killing. One or two 
grains of shot would probably be all that struck 
the bird; and that is not sufficient to bring it 
down, unless hit in a vital part, or a wing bone 
be broken. A bird possesses few parts that are 
actually vital; and it is altogether a small object 
when its feathers are plucked off. Sportsmen who 
fire at long range should not forget these facts, 

It is wanton and cruel mischief to shoot at un- 
reasonable distances, with no possibility of killing: 
besides too, it disturbs the game uselessly, to say 
nothing of wounding it in an unsportsmanlike 
manner. 


STRAIGHT-FORWARD SHOTS. 


“But when the bird flies from you in a line, 
With little care, I may pronounce her thine.” 
MARKLAND. 


These are the easiest of all flying shots; and 
those which the young sportsman first succeeds in. 
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At a bird flying straight away from the sports- 
man, his aim should be the top of the back of 
the bird, if within twenty or thirty yards; and 
just above the back, if beyond that distance. 

From forty to fifty yards is the extreme dis- 
tance at which a partridge or grouse can be killed 
when flying rapidly in direct line from the shooter. 

They may be wounded in the rump at a farther 
distance, but are not likely to be hit in a vital 
part: consequently, though wounded, they do not 
fall dead. 


CROSS SIOTS. 


When a bird crosses to right or left of the sports- 
man, within thirty yards, his aim should Le at 
the head, if flying steadily; but if flying swiftly, 
an inch or more in advance of the head ; if forty 
yards, five, six, or eight inches; and so, more or 
less in advance according to rate of flight and 
distance. 

If a bird crosses very swiftly at right angles, 
sixty or seventy yards from you: in order to kill 
it you must not only aim one, two, or three feet 
in advance of its head, but also two or three 
inches above it. 

If the bird crosses to the right, throw your 
head over the gun, and shoot well in advance. 

Among cross shots may be included rectilineal, 
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oblique, acute, and obtuse angular flights; also 
transverse and curved lines of flight, with some 
others; all of which require a due allowance 
according to velocity, and the acute or obtuse 
nature of the angle or lineal direction of the fly- 
ing object. 

Never refuse a cross shot, though it be fifty or 
even sixty yards off. Cross shots may be killed 
at much greater distances than straight-away ones, 
for two reasons: one, because the more vulnerable 
part of the bird or animal is exposed to the fire ; 
and the other, because the shot strikes with much 
greater force at a crossing object, than at one 
flying in the same direction as the shot. 

When a bird crosses to the left, step forward 
with the right foot; and «ice verst if it crosses 
to the right. The reason for this suggestion is 
very clear: if the right foot be first when the 
bird is crossing to the right, it is very difficult to 
bring the gun round far enough without turning 
the body ; and the necessary turn may be instantly 
dispensed with, by bringing the left fuot forward. 

When a bird rises very close, be in no hurry to 
level the gun: it is the protracted levelling that 
often causes young spurtsmen to miss; the hand 
becomes unsteady through it, and the eye is less 
to be depended on. 
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DESCENDING SHOTS. 


When a bird is flushed on a hill, its flight is 
almost certain to be in a descending direction ; 
the aim in such case must therefore be both below 
and in advance of the bird, when crossing to 
right or left; and when the direction of its flight 
is in a straight line, descending from the sports- 
man, the aim should be at the legs of the bird, if 
within thirty or forty yards; and below the legs 
if beyond that distance. 

The young sportsman should also bear in mind, 
that when a bird approaches a high hedge, it rises 
in flight; and immediately on clearing the fence 
it descends. 

These minutie, though seemingly of trifling 
importance, are highly essential considerations for 
the aspirant to good shooting; and should never 
be lost sight of in the field. 


PERPENDICULAR SIIOTS. 


‘When a bird comes directly in your face, 
Contain your fire awhile, and let her pass, 
Unless some trees behind you change the case ; 
If so, a little space above her head 
Advance the muzzle, and you strike her dead.” 
MARKLAND. 


Many sportsmen, who in all other respects are 
good shots, almost invariably miss a bird flying 
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directly over head, particularly if it be in rapid 
flight or going down wind. 

A great deal must depend on the altitude at 
which the bird is flying; but in general, these 
shots are missed through firing too soon, or too 
late: the one as the bird approaches, the other 
after it has passed over head. If sportsmen would 
only consider and practise afew perpendicular shots, 
they would find none are easier: there is plenty of 
time for deliberation when the bird is seen ap- 
proaching. The instant it comes nearly over your 
head, lean back, take a good aim, and fire several 
inches in front, according to the speed or rate of 
its flight, and you are certain to kill: whereas, by 
firing at the breast as the bird approaches, if your 
shot strike, they probably glide off the feathers 
without penetration through the skin: and by 
waiting until the bird has passed, you lose your 
very best chauce; because, independently of the 
greater accuracy of aim, you lose the additional 
effect produced by the bird being at an acute 
angle withthe shot. By shooting perpendicularly, 
you have also the chance of a second shot in the 
event of missing the first. 

One caution is necessary in regard to perpen- 
dicular shots: the gun should be placed to the 
shoulder as if for a horizontal shot, and the 
sportsman should lean well back. If the heel of 
the gun be erroneously placed on the top of the 
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sportsman’s shoulder, and so fired perpendicularly, 
it will inevitably break his collar-bone. The 
author of “ The Wild-fowler” warns his readers as 
to this danger in the following words :—“ A small 
gun, loaded with only two drachms of powder, 
will break a man’s collar-bone, if fired straight 
up in the air from his shoulder —the man stand- 
ing upon hard ground. Accidents of this kind 
frequently occur at rook-shooting parties, through 
firing from positions directly’ beneath the birds.” 


WIPING THE EYE. 

This is a common term among sportsmen: with 
the vulgar it is erroneously termed “wiping the 
nose.” It occurs in this way: when two or more 
sportsmen are shooting in company, and one of 
them fires at a bird and misses it, another fires 
at the same bird and kills it: it is then said, to 
the honour of the one who killed the bird, that 
‘‘he wiped the eye ” of his companion who shot at 
and missed it. 
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FINISHING LESSONS. 


A SPORTSMAN who is ambitious to become a dead 
shot, must not be content with simply winging or 
wounding his birds at forty yards, or other fair 
distances ; he ought to kill, sothat the bird lies at 
the spot where it fell, and may be recovered after 
reloading, without the assistance of dogs. To 
wing or wound is only excusable at long range, or 
random, doubtful, cramped, or difficult shots. 

A dead shot kills his birds in the air; they 
drop dead to his unerring aim, and yet they are 
not mangled or disfigured. Such men are na- 
turally good judges of distance, accurate marks- 
men, and instant or simultaneous trigger-touchers ; 
and thus they kill their gaine in splendid style. 

A professed good shot ought always to kill a 
brace out of every covey that rises before him 
within thirty-five yards. 

Confidence, perfect self-composure, a quick eye, 
steady arm, and good judgment, are all essential 
qualities in a good marksman ; and the hand and 
eye must act in unison; or as if connected by 
electricity. 
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No sportsman can shoot well, though with the 
best gun ever made, if he be nervous, hesitating, 
flurried, hasty, or careless. The error, more fre- 
quently than otherwise, rests in the hand which 
touches the trigger being too late in obeying the 
eye and the aim. 

The slightest tremor, one nervous motion, one 
pulsation of the heart at the instant of pulling 
trigger, and the steadiness of the aim is lost, and 
consequently the bird is missed. 

So faithfully must the bird be covered at the 
moment of taking aim, that, when flying across 
or transversely, in order to kill it, whilst you are 
pulling trigger you must sometimes absolutely 
lose sight of it, by reason of the bearing of your 
gun being both above and in advance of it. 

Great attention and steadiness is required in 
presenting the gun ata flying object: it is of as 
much importance as taking aim. Pitch the gun 
into its exact position at the shoulder, and the 
instant you feel that your eye is right, if the 
trigger-finger obeys, you may be certain of killing. 

To avoid missing a cross-flying or running ob- 
ject, you n.ust not only aim before it, but take 
care that you do not involuntarily stop the motion 
of your arms and gun, as they follow the bird, at 
the moment of pressing the trigger. Want of 
attention to this simple fact is too often the 
reason why the shot passes below and behind the 
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object. Accustom yourself to keep the gun to 
the shoulder after you have pulled the trigger, 
and you will eventually overcome this great de- 
fect in your shooting, and thereby gain a capital 
point towards becoming a dead shot. The con- 
trary habit, when once acquired, is very difficult 
to correct, and often prevents a quick, sharp- 
sighted sportsman from ever shooting well. 

When the bird is flying rapidly to right or left, 
let the motion of the gun be kept up whilst, and 
for the instant after, pulling trigger: the space 
of a yard in flight is gained in a moment. 

It is the interlapse between the correct aim 
and the touch of the trigger, or impulse of the 
shot, which is the secret of many a miss at a 
rapidly flying object. 

If you find from repeated experiments that you 
shoot too low, make a firm resolution, and con- 
stantly bear it in mind throughout the day, to 
shoot higher. 

Mr. Blaine, in his “Rural Sports,” says, “shoot 
at the head in every direction, if possible;” add- 
ing, that he “ cannot see any necessity for greater 
allowance.” But such theory can only be applied 
to objects within point-blank and short ranges; 
because experience teaches us that considerable 
allowance must be made for distance and velocity 
of flight. 

When a snap shot offers, fix your eyes instantly 
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upon the object; and, if a bird, pitch your gun well 
forward, and fire without an instant’s deliberation. 
If at a rabbit whilst darting into cover, fire in 
advance of its head. It is of no use shooting at 
the hind-quarters of either rabbit or hare, nor at 
the legs and rumps of birds; because, although 
you may wound, not one in ten is recovered ; they 
get away and die a lingering death. 

The man who would shoot flying objects with 
skill and precision, requires a combination of 
steadiness and dexterity in his movements; and 
there must be a sympathetic action hetween the 
eye and hand. 

Many ardent sportsmen never become good 
shots, though in constant practice, through a want 
of these qualities. 

Remember, also, that it is the dumb sportsman 
who gets nearest to his game, not the talkative 
one. 

Follow up a trustworthy dog to unlikely-looking 
places. He who follows his dog up closest, makes 
the heaviest bag. 

The art of measuring distances with the eye is 
@ great accomplishment in a sportsman, and is of 
essential value; it is to be acquired by practice, 
and by shooting at a mark from various measured 
distances within reasonable range. 

A dead shot is enabled, from practice, in- 
stantly to calculate the speed, distance, and direc- 
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tion of flight of the object of his aim; if it were 
not so, he could never be certain of his bird. 

And the simple fact that there is a tendency 
towards the earth in every inanimate substance 
moving by force through the air, is too frequently 
lost sight of; whereas no sportsman can ever be- 
come a good shot, or kill objects at long distances, 
unless he has a tolerably correct knowledge of 
that indisputable law of nature. 

Never let a fair chance slip away; that is to 
cay, if a bird rises within range, down with it. 
Though it rise ever so suddenly, and the surprise 
he ever so great, if your nerves are quiet and 
your aim true and steady, the bird is your's. 


THREE GOLDEN SECRETS. 


There are three elements in accurate shooting at 
flying objects, which, though before mentioned 
in detail, I would fain repeat for the purpose of 
impressing them upon the mind of the young 
sportsman as “ golden secrets.” They are these :— 

1. At straightforward shots keep your head 
erect, and let your line of aim (or visual line) run 
along the back of the bird at the instant of press- 
ing the trigger; and you may then be certain of 
killing. 

2. At a bird crossing to the right, throw your 
head well over the gun, and let your visual line 
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run level with the head of the bird, and more 
or less in advance, according to distance and 
the ‘rate at which it may be flying when you 
shoot. 

3. At a bird crossing to the left, keep your 
head straight, pitch your visual line upon a level 
with the head of the bird and in front of it, ata 
distance varying from one to twenty-four inches 
or more, according to range and velocity of 
flight. 

Without a strict adherence to these three rules, 
it is impossible for any man to become a dead 
shot; whereas by following them up to the very 
letter, a bad shot will assuredly become a splendid 
marksman. 


THE MAN WHO NEVER MISSES. 


The young sportsman should never vex himself 
by reckoning the number of shots he has missed. 
It is well to think nothing about them; because 
missing a number of shots, whether successively or 
otherwise, when out in the field, is no true test 
that the sportsman is a bad shot. 

The most faithful test is, the result of the 
whole day’s shooting; or the average of several 
successive days. 

We often hear romantic tales of great per- 
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formances by sportsmen; some of whom are said 
“‘never to miss :” others, that “so sure as the cap 
explodes, the bird falls!” all which may be true 
in theory, but not in practice. I have frequently 
been out shooting with those who bear these en- 
viable characters, and with some who are acknow- 
ledged to be the best shots in England; but I 
never yet saw the man who could sustain the 
character, during two successive days, of “ never 
missing,” provided he fired every time he had a 
chance of killing. 

A good shot may go out in September, and 
shoot from morning to evening without missing ; 
or he may bag as many birds as he has made 
shots: but to do this he must fire only at point- 
blank and short range, and refuse all doubtful, 
dificult, and cramped shots; for it stands to 
reason that he cannot be certain of killing any 
one of these three at long range; though chance 
and good skill may enable him to kill half the 
number, or two out of the three; but it is absurd 
to imagine he can kill all. One doubtful, difh- 
cult, or cramped shot at long range, when success- 
ful, is, to an old sportsman, worth half-a-dozen 
easy or certain ones: he delights in it because it 
was doubtful ; and he knows besides, that it taxed 
his skill to the utmost; and no good shot, or 
aspiring sportsman, will care for missing any but 
downright fair and easy chances. 


NEVER MISSING. hs) 

Therefore when I hear a man boasting of 
having been shooting all day, and filled his game 
bag -* without missing a single shot,” I am always 
well convinced that he must have made all the 
very favourable shots, and refused many, if not 
all, the doubtful and difficult ones: whereas those 
are the very shots at which he should have tried 
his hand. 

To constitute a “dead shot” it does not follow 
that he should kill every time he presses trig- 
ger; because if he makes random shots it is 
impossible but he must sometimes miss, or at least 
that he cannot always kill; though he may always 
either wound or kill. 

Let me console the ambitious young sports- 
man with the fact, that the most skilful, the 
most experienced, and the deadliest shots, some- 
times miss fair chances; though, certainly, very 
seldom. 

Very long shots are always chance shots; and to 
one successful there belongs three unsuccessful. 
For notwithstanding that the sportsman’s aim 
may be correct, the scattered and uncertain 
hitting of the shot makes it three to one against 
killing a very long shot; or anything over fifty 
yards. The proof of this statement is exceedingly 
simple: let the sportsman measure the distance, 
put up a quire of large sheets of paper, and fire at 
it; and he will be surprised to find how widely 
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scattered the shot strikes at long distances; and 
how easy it is for a bird to escape, though the aim 
taken be as accurate as possible. 


THE BAD SHOT. 


A bad shot is an unfortunate being, generally an 
excitable, nervous, craving sort of a fellow, who 
vexes himself every time he fires his gun: and 
though his companions ridicule his attempts, they 
are annoyed to see him banging heavy charges at 
coveys, wounding several but killing none. His 
dog becomes suspicious of him, and grows careless 
in its work ; because it so seldom has the chance 
of mouthing, and sticking its nose into the plu- 
mage of a bird; which is always as great a de- 
light and satisfaction to a dog in the field, as are 
the choicest and most fragrant exotics to a lady in 
her boudoir. 

If the bad shot by any chance happens to 
bring down a bird, a race immediately ensues 
between him and his dog, as to which will be first 
to recover it. 

Being no judge of distance he fires either too 
soon or too late. If he kills, in the one case the 
bird is so mangled that it is not worth the 
cooking; and in the other, it is only winged, or 
so slightly wounded, that it occasions more trouble 
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in the retrieving than it is worth. Well may the 
poet say of him :— 
« There sprung a single partridge! hah! she’s gone! 
Oh! sir! you'd time enough, you shot too soon ; 
Scarce twenty yards in open sight! for shame! 
Y’had shatter’d her to pieces with right aim!” 

When he has been over a manor abounding 
with birds, and returns home with a brace or two 
only; he feels bound to acknowledge the fact of 
there being plenty of birds, but says, “they are 
wonderfully wild.” 

When shooting with other sportsmen, he in- 
vents all sorts of false excuses to account to them 
for his bad shooting; says it is a most unusual 
thing for him to miss two successive shots: and 
then, on missing a third, appeals to his companions 
as to whether or no they saw the feathers fly: and 
on their laughing, or replying in the negative, he 
says — “ Bless me! why I completely flecked it!” 
“Legs are broken!” “Bird will die!” “A 
little too far!” ‘ My shot is too small!” and such 
like excuses, which continue throughout the day, 
and increase the merriment of the sportsmen at 
the expense of the bad shot. 

He is, besides, self-conceited, and says the art 
of shooting may be better learned without a book, 
and so he never reads one. 

His friend, a dead shot, tells him that many 
a bad shot has been made a good one through the 
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study of a good book upon the subject. He does 
not believe it; therefore his friend the dead shot 
leaves him, and says to himself as he shoulders 
his gun— 

‘“‘ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 


I know one or two affected sportsmen who, 
rather than be thought by their friends to be bad 
shots, actually purchase game and send it as pre- 
sents, when they are unable to shoot any. 

All bad shots shoot both behind and below 
their birds; consequently whenever they chance to 
knock a bird down it is never hit in the head, but 
almost invariably in the legs and rump,—the least 
vulnerable parts. 

Again, bad marksmen seldom kill cross shots, 
beceuse they shoot at their birds instead of a7 
front of them. 

As a general rule, a bad marksman kills nothing 
but straightforward shots; and those only at point- 
blank or short range. 

Let me remind the bad shot, that unless he oc- 
casionally kills a few birds, his dog will attempt 
to kill some for him; and, in bitter disappoint- 
ment at his master’s fruitless attempts, will run 
in, chace, and perform many other uncontrollable 
actions. 

A young sportsman showld beware of pur- 
chasing a dog, however cheap in price, and how- 
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ever well-bred, of a man who has the reputation 
of being a * bad shot.” 


THE NERVOUS SPORTSMAN, 


There are many sportsmen who, do what they 
will, they cannot avoid a painful trepidation, pal- 
pitation, or state of nervousness when walking up 
to the dog at its point; and the same if a bird or 
covey rises suddenly without being pointed by 
the dog. Such feelings and pulsations are, of all 
things, the greatest drawback to good shooting. 
Many say, “Qh! if I could only throw off this 
nervous anxiety, this eager desire to kill, this 
fluttering of the heart when a bird rises before 
me, — if I could but take these things coolly, and 
treat them as of less importance, what an excellent 
shot I should be !” 

An ungovernable nervousness is a great and 
almost insurmountable obstacle to a man ever 
becoming a proficient in shooting. If such a 
man ever shoots well during the day, it will be 
at a moment of unconcernedness, or when he is 
quite indifferent as to the result. 

The only remedy that can be suggested is, to 
endeavour to recollect yourself, make coolness a 
duty, and be less anxious and eager as to the 
result of your shot. 

If a young sportaman who is troubled with the 
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“nervous anxiety” were to say to himself before 
firing, “‘ Steady, Ed’ard Cuttle! steady!” and act 
up to it, ten to one but he would soon find him- 
self considerably improved. 

But coolness and deliberation are difficult quali- 
fications to teach, whether verbally or by book; 
they should both be inherent in the sportsman, 
or he must never hope or expect to become “a 
dead shot” at all times: though when perfectly 
free from tremor or excitement, he may shoot as 
well as the best shot in the land. Such a man, 
however, will seldom shoot two days alike. 

Over eagerness often begets nervousness and 
confusion, which not only incurs danger, but as- 
suredly prevents a young sportsman from killing 
at the most reasonable distances. 

A steady hand, and finn, but quiet nerve, are 
among the highest and most necessary qualifica~ 
tions of a good shot. If possessed by the sports- 
man he is certain, with perseverance and practice, 
to become a dead shot. 

Successful shooting gives ease to the nerves 
and confidence to the shooter; but the fear of 
not hitting, and the over-anxiety to kill, are the 
certain precursors to missing. 

Nervous men generally find the greatest diffi- 
culty in keeping themselves free from excitement 
when a bird is coming directly towards them, or 
when they are certain of a shot. 
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When aman is tremulous or excited, whether at 
the noise or suddenness of birds springing from 
the ground, or otherwise, he makes an unsteady and 
different aim to that which he would take if free 
from tremor and excitement. 

Nervous men generally shoot best when by 
themselves. In presence of strangers they inva- 
riably shoot badly ; some through the vexation and 
annoyance of being considered bad shots, of losing 
their reputation, or of being beaten by inferior 
sportsmen. 

Most men shoot well or ill according to the 
state of their nerves. One of the best shots I ever 
saw in the field, I one day met at a pigeon-shoot- 
ing match ; when, not being accustomed to pigeon- 
shooting, to my astonishment he was in such an 
anxious and nervous state, that he was well beaten 
by young sportsmen of very ordinary pretensions. 

When the nervous sportsman misses, it is either 
because his trigger-finger is not quick enough in 
obeying his aim, or because he makes a nervous 
twitch at the moment of pulling trigger, and so 
drops the muzzle of his gun just sufficient tu miss 
his aim; or, having got the right aim, he does 
not keep the gun moving as the bird moves, long 
enough to insure the shot striking where he 
wishes. 

It is impossible to attach too much importance 
to these principles ; a neglect of them is frequently 
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the cause of missing a very fair shot; for if the 
finger errs in any way, or fails to act in concert 
with the eye, the bird is inevitably missed. There 
must be no momentary pause, the object is on 
the move, an imperceptible instant between the 
moment of true aim and pressing the trigger, causes 
a delay in the ignition of the powder; and so the 
bird flies away unhurt, by reason of the shot 
flying below or behind it. 


THE CARELESS SPORTSMAN. 


‘A blooming youth, who had just passed the boy, 
The father’s only child and only joy, 
As he intent designed the larks his prey, 
Himself as sweet and innocent as they, 
The fatal powder in the porch of death 
Having in vain discharged its flash of breath, 
The tender reasoner curious to know 
Whether the piece were really charged or no, 
With mouth to mouth applied, began to blow. 
A dreadful hiss! for now the silent bane, 
Had bored a passage thro’ the whizzing train, 
The shot all rent his skull, and dashed around his brain | 
Unguarded swains! oh! still remember this, 
And to your shoulder close constrain the piece, 
For lurking seeds of death unheard may hias.” 
MARKLAND. 


If with no other motive than that of humanity, I 
should feel perfectly justified in the remarks I am 
about to make, on the causes and means of pre- 
vention of gun accidents; but in addition to a 
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humane motive,,it is considered of so much im- 
portance to the young sportsman, that he should 
thoroughly learn and practise the safe and careful 
mode of handling his gun (and such is the only 
correct one) that the oldest sportsmen declare it to 
be the primary lesson he should learn, and one of 
the most essential rudiments in the instruction of 
the tyro; lest he should become a “ dead shot ” to 
some friend, relative, or companion, and so em- 
bitter for ever, with sorrow and pain, the future 
years of his own life, to say nothing of the lasting 
grief of those who were nearest and dearest in 
relationship to his unfortunate victim. 

Let the careless sportsman remember, that if 
his gun should burst and be shattered to atoms, 
though he may with money get another; yet if his 
right hand happens to be blown off or shattered, 
all the money in the world, and all the surgical 
skill on earth, cannot give him another like the 
one he has, at a careless and unguarded moment, 
lost; to his sorrow it is lost for ever! 

Therefore, before touching powder and shot, let 
the young sportsman practise for several days or 
even weeks, as suggested in the early pages of this 
work, the safe and proper positions of handling, load- 
ing, carrying, and presenting his gun; and after he 
has learnt these thoroughly, let his tutor fine him 
every time he catches him off his guard, or with 
his gun in a dangerous or improper position in his 
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hands, Having well learnt the manipulation, let 
him practice with gun-caps (upon old nipples) in 
aiming and snapping them off at objects far and 
near; and when his tutor thinks him entirely 
careful with his piece, and fully awake to the 
dangers of carelessness, then, and not till then, 
should he be allowed to use gunpowder. And 
when so far advanced, it becomes necessary that he 
should learn how to protect himself from danger, 
and guard against the many accidents to which he 
himeelf is exposed, on carelessness, or improper 
handling and loading the piece. 

The young sportsman, having imposed upon 
himself the*strict observance of all the safe modes 
and positions of handling and carrying the gun. 
it will, eventually, become more natural to him 
to carry it ina safe position than in an unsafe 
one ; and then in the event of accidental or unin- 
tentional discharge, to his comfort and satisfaction 
it will do nobody any harm. Through life he 
must never under any circumstances forget, nor 
ever fail to observe most strictly, the lessons he has 
learnt on the safe handling and carrying his gun. 

Any person who has been drinking freely should 
not touch a gun until sober; and a sportsman 
should not, under any circumstances or persuasion, 
be induced to walk out, or even to remain in 
company with another who is in the least de- 
gree the worse for liquor, and yet has a loaded 
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gun in his hands. The best plan is to take the 
gun from him unawares, and fire it off. 

Strong drink has been the cause of mahy fatal 
and lamentable accidents with fire-arms. 

Never suffer a gun, whether loaded or un- 
loaded, to be pointed for a moment towards any 
human being. A gun has often been found to be 
loaded, though.the owner has asserted positively 
that it was not. 

Never beat the bushes with your gun, or poke 
it in a rabbit’s burrow. 

It is awkward, improper, and dangerous to 
carry a loaded gun with the muzzle pointing 
downwards. Such a practice has been the cause 
of more accidents through barrels bursting than 
anything else: a charge of shot is like a small 
heavy weight in the barrel, pressing upon a move- 
able gun-wadding; and with the least jar, whilst 
the muzzle is pointing downwards, it is very apt 
to force its way from the powder, and move the 
shot-wadding from its position ; particularly if the 
gun be very smooth and clean inside, or if the 
waddings be thin, or the edges greasy. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that, as a natural con- 
sequence in the event of the shot moving from 
its position, and so creating a vacuum in the 
barrel, it will be almost certain to burst on dis- 
charge. 

Also if you happen to fall whilst carrying the 
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gun in that improper position, and the muzzle 
should pitch on the ground, and cause the gun to 
explode, the barrel or barrels exploded will as- 
suredly burst; and the chances are ten to one but 
you would be killed. 

I once had a narrow escape of an accident of 
this nature. On stepping out of my gunning- 
punt in frosty weather, with a loaded double- 
barrelled shoulder-piece under my arm, and my 
hands and pockets so full of wild-fowl, that I 
fancied I could not carry the gun in any other 
than that unsafe position, with the muzzle pointing 
downwards, though I had taken the precaution to 
put the hammers at half-cock. I accidentally trod 
upon a piece of ice and slipped, when, having heavy 
water-boots on, I could not recover myself; and 
falling forwards, the muzzle of my gun struck into 
the ground, both barrels plugging up with the 
sand: fortunately neither barrel exploded, or, as 
an inevitable result, I should probably have been 
killed on the spot. Ondrawing the gun out of the 
ground, I found the muzzle had penetrated several 
inches, leaving holes in the sand resembling those 
made by boring pieces out of a cheese with the 
tasting-knife. 

One of the most common causes of guns burst- 
ing, is that of accidentally stopping the muzzle with 
clay or snow, through carelessly and improperly 
carrying the gun with the muzzle downwards, and 
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so climbing hills, hedges, and ditches. A gun 
may also be instantly burst by firing it off whilst 
the muzzle is thrust several inches into the water. 

Warnings occur eyery year, of painful and me- 
lancholy accidents, many of them embittering the 
honied cup of sport with a gall of bitterness that 
rankles in the bosom of a reflecting sportsman all 
the days of his life. 

Alwgys take the caps off the nipples before 
getting into a vehicle, or riding or driving a horse. 

Beware of the danger attending the constant 
practice of drawing the shot from the barrel by 
inverting the muzzle and tossing it into the band 
whilst the caps remain on the nipples; the safer 
plan is to fire it off, if too careless to remove the 
caps before drawing the charge. 

Never put a cap on the nipples till the per- 
formance of loading is completed. 

Never carry a gun with the hammers down on 
unexploded caps. 

And remember, that it is in moments of the 
greatest excitement that accidents generally occur. 

It would seem to be almost unnecessary to re- 
mind young sportsmen of the perils incurred 
through loading one barrel of a gun whilst the 
other is loaded and capped, and the lock at full 
cock: and yet in the hurry and excitement of 
sport this is a common occurrence with careless 
sportsmen: and of course accidents frequently 
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occur through it, particularly with common locks; 
and also with good ones, if permitted to become 
foul, or if besmeared with impure oil. 

If one barrel be charged and capped, whilst 
loading the other be sure to put the lock at half 
cock, and if it be a common or doubtful lock, it 
will be safer to load with the hammer gently 
resting upon the nipple. The best and safest 
locks are those which have patent stops for lock- 
ing the hammer, and holding it in perfect safety 
during the process of loading. 

When the ramrod becomes accidentally set fast 
in the barrel of the gun, never fire it out; by so 
doing, you incur great risk of bursting the gun. 
The foolhardy, in their eagerness and haste, dis- 
believe these facts, press the trigger, and then the 
sad truth is verified. | 

And how frequent are the accidents which 
every year occur through the fatal effects of load- 
ing the wrong barrel, or putting one charge on 
the top of the other, instead of loading the empty 
barrel. If this be done, and a thin wadding only, 
lies between the two charges, the gun must in- 
evitably be burst on discharge: and it is two to 
one but the same result would follow with a thick 
wadding, if the charges of powder were large. 
Hundreds of sportsmen make mistakes of the 
kind, and load the wrong barrel; when if they 
are lucky enough to discover it in time to draw 
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the charge, ty probably save their lives, or at 
least a limb. 

The remedy for mistakes in loading the wrong 
barrel is exceedingly simple, if careless spprtsmen 
would only observe it. Always make it an estab- 
lished rule in charging one barrel whilst the other 
is loaded, to drop the ramrod into the charged 
barrel and leave it there on each occasion, whilst 
putting in the powder and shot. 

An additional advantage gained by this sug- 
gested process is, that you find whether or no the 
wadding a-top of the undischarged barrel has 
moved by the jar occasioned to it in discharge of 
the other. 

Some persons shoot half the day entirely with 
one barrel, whilst the other is charged ; this should 
not be: because, repeated discharges are very apt 
tv loosen the charge of the other barrel: and 
hence the greater necessity for the precaution 
suggested, of dropping the ramrod over the charge 
whilst re-loading the empty barrel. 

The reckless folly of drawing a gun through 
the hedge, 1nuzzle first, is so glaring, that one 
would suppose none but a maniac would do such 
a thing, and yet we constantly hear of careless 
young sportsmen being shot in that way. And 
it is equally dangerous to drag the gun through 
the hedge the contrary way, because your friend 
on the other side incurs equal risk of being shot. 
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A gun should always be held ftuzzle upwards 
on getting over and through hedges; and where 
this cannot be done, it should be carefully pushed 
on in front of the sportsman, who before and 
whilst getting through the hedge should con- 
stantly watch the direction in which the muzzle 
is pointing, and see that it is not towards man or 
dog. 

Another common cause of accidents is, through 
inattention to the locks of the gun. If they be- 
come foul or pull heavier than usual, they should 
immediately be looked to. The use of common 
oil instead of pure gunsmith’s or watchmaker’s 
oil, has often been the cause of accidents through 
forming corrosive substances on the parts of the 
scear and tumbler. 

Let the careless sportsman beware of loading 
his gun in too great haste or eagerness; gun 
accidents are always serious and generally fatal. 
Let him remember at all times, and in all 
situations, in the midst of sport, in disappoint- 
ment, and in glee, that he holds in his hand a 
life-taking weapon, which requires the most 
careful management, attention, and watchfulness 
in order to prevent accidents to himself, his com- 
panions, beaters, and dogs. 
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THE FLIGHT OF GAME. 


Although the flight of game is an element of very 
instructive consideration for the young sportsman; 
yet, strange to say, all the multifarious writers on 
guns and shooting have entirely overlooked the 
subject; with the exception of one author, who 
has recently produced one of the best and most 
complete sporting works that ever issued from the 
press. I allude to the “ Wild-fowler,” the author 
of which has been the first to bring forward, 
specially, to the notice of sportsmen, the essential 
consideration of flight, as an important element in 
the art of good shooting. 

The author alluded to discusses the subject, as 
far as it relates to wild-fowl, in a very able and 
interesting manner: proving beyond doubt, that 
he is not only aclose observer, but also thoroughly 
well grounded in the true principles of the art of 
shooting, and an eminently practical sportaman. 

The entire absence of a discussion of the subject 
in all other works on guns and shooting, shows 
how extremely superficial must be the knowledge 
of many of those sporting writers who have pro- 
fessed to exhaust the subject of shooting. 

I have no hesitation in saying, that if the young 
sportsman strictly observes the natural laws of 
flight, together with those of gravitation and de- 
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flection, and can at all times keep himself free 
from anxiety and nervous trepidation, he will, 
with practice, in a very short time become a 
“dead shot.” I guarantee that no flying object 
within range would escape his unerring aim. 
And I may add further, that, the more he studies 
the flight of the objects of his gun, the better he 
will shoot. 

A bird crossing at right angles from right to 
left, and vice versd, sixty yards from the shooter, 
is calculated to gain on an average two feet of 
space in flight, whilst the shot is travelling 
through the air; or, as it may be stated, between 
the interval of pressing the trigger and the arrival 
of the charge, sixty yards distant from the gun. 

At fifty yards the space gained would be one 
and a half feet; at forty yards about one foot; at 
thirty about half a foot ; and so on, proportionally 
less as the distance decreases. But these calcu- 
lations apply only to birds crossing at right 
angles; when other lines of flight are taken, such 
as rectilinear, oblique, acute, and obtuse angles 
the space is less. 

The simple fact that at the moment of pressing 
the trigger birds are sometimes moving faster 
from the visual line of aim than at others, by 
reason of the various lines or directions of their 
flight, is too often lost sight of; though to be 
certain of killing, the aim must be more or less in 
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advance of the bird, according to the direction and 
velocity of its flight; and also in accordance with 
the distance or range at the time of pressing the 
trigger. 

Let any man consider, and ask himself how he 
can expect to kill all his shots if he fails to pre- 
sent his gun more or less in advance of the bird, 
according to the direction and velocity of its 
flight? If he takes the same aim at all times, 
regardless of these considerations, it is impossible 
that he can kill any but chance shots. 

The young sportsman should watch frequently 
and narrowly the flight of game: let him reflect as 
he observes their mode of flight, and the various 
lines or directions in which they fly; let him do 
this when he has no gun with him ; observing the 
mode in which they rise from the ground, fly, 
and alight; the noise they make as they rise or fly, 
or their silence, as the case may be; all which are 
fitting subjects for consideration and instruction 
to the sportsman who would become a “ dead shot.” 

Undoubtedly the flight of game is an important 
study for the sportsman who aspires to perfection 
in the art of shooting; and though I do not pre- 
tend to a perfect knowledge of the subject, still I 
trust I shall be enabled to record a few facts, the 
result of close observation, which may be of ser- 
vice to the young sportsman in the course of his 
tuition for the field. 
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THE FLIGHT OF PARTRIDGES. 


The partridge is one of the most powerful birds 
on the wing of any that exists among the game 
species. With wonderful rapidity, consequently 
wonderful power, they rise perpendicularly from 
the ground into the air, on being suddenly dis- 
turbed, particularly when in small fields with 
high fences. Whatever the height of the fence, if 
within fifty yards of it, the partridge, on sudden 
alarm, rises as high or higher than the top, at its 
first spring from the ground. 

As the season advances they rise wilder, higher, 
swifter, and more suddenly. But in large fields, 
with low fences, they do not rise so high on being 
disturbed, unless their flight and alarm is very 
great. 

The steadiest flight of partridges is in the 
morning before ten o’clock; on first finding them 
previous to that hour, they rise slowly, steadily, 
and sometimes sluggishly: the young sportsman 
should be prepared—it is his hest chance. 

Their longest and wildest flight is made on 
being disturbed between the hours of twelve and 
two in the day: particularly if twice or three 
times within an hour. 

Their swiftest flight, and that at which it is 
most difficult to kil] them, is when flecing from 
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the fright of having been shot at; and also when 
flying down wind. 

When disturbed on the verge of hills and moun- 
tains, they do not rise up so perpendicularly as 
when flushed on level ground. 

With reference to the various allowances of 
aim, to be made for variety of flight and velocity, 
regard must always be had to the line or direction 
in which the bird is flying: for instance,—the 
greatest allowance of all must be made for a bird 
crossing in a direct line to the right or left. The 
reader will understand that by greatest allowance 
I mean, the aim must be mure 77 advance of the 
bird for these than for any others. 

Whilst taking these calculations into considera- 
tion the young sportsman must remember, that 
although a bird may be killed, almost with certainty 
at fifty yards, on crossing at right angles from right 
to left, and vice vers ; yet the bird could not be 
killed at that distance if flying straight from the 
sportsman, though more than half the shot should 
actually strike it: the reason is obvious,—in the 
one case the sLot in its progress encounters a firm 
object at a right angle: or, as it may be said, 
force meets force, as the bird flies into the shot; 
in the other case it 1s a race between the shot and 
the bird ; and though the shot assuredly overtakes 
the bird, its force is so materially weakened by 
reason of both substances moving rapidly in the 
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same direction, that it strikes almost harmlessly, 
or at all events never goes through the skin, 

The flight of game is sometimes considerably 
increased in velocity by a strong wind, when the 
bird moves with it: and, on the other hand, the 
flight is sometimes very much impeded when the 
bird flies against wind: the sportsman must pre- 
sent accordingly. , 

The flight of a covey of partridges varies very 
much, as regards distance, according to the coun- 
try in which they dwell. In level countries they 
seldom fly very far on being disturbed: but in 
hilly countries they sumetimes fly unaccountable 
distances. If once they acquire the habit of 
taking long flights, they are sure to repeat it on 
being much disturbed. In some places you may 
often have a mile or more to walk before reaching 
them again ; and if game is scarce, sport, in such 
case, is more a toil than a pleasure. 


THE HAUNTS AND HABITS OF PARTRIDGES. 


Unless a sportsman knows something of the 
haunts and habits of the objects of his pursuit, his 
success is, of necessity, very meagre. 

Partridgesare hatched in the months of May and 
June: and dry warm weather is most favourable 
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to the hatching. The heavy morning dews are of 
great assistance to them in dry seasons. A wet 
June is unfavourable for young partridges: the 
coveys are always found to be- small after a wet 
hatching season: and, on the contrary, the coveys 
ure large and strong if the season be dry and 
warm. 

In the month of September they frequent wheat 
and barley stubbles, from sunrise till about nine or 
ten o'clock in the morning; after which, if a fine 
day, they resort to turnip fields, vetches, and sunny 
banks and places where they bask. About three 
or four o’clock in the afternoon they return to the 
stubbles, and remain there till sunset, when they 
go generally to the upper grass lands to roost, if 
any are near at hand; if not they go to fallows, 
clover lays, or barley stubbles. 

On wet or foggy days they generally remain all 
day long in the stubbles, and driest fields they 
can find. 

As a general rule, they prefer light land rather 
than heavy. 

As the season advances they become more wary 
and are less regular in their habits. But if there 
be moors, grass Jands, or marshes in the neigh- 
bourhood, they are particularly fond of resorting 
there at mid-day, or whenever disturbed in the 
corn fields. 


In November and later, they are so uncertain 
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in their movements after being disturbed, that 
the sportsman must rely on his own knowledge of 
their habits, which always have reference to the 
locality. 

About mid-day, and from that till two o'clock, 
is generally a doubtful and uncertain time at 
which to find partridges; they go to the ditches 
and lowlands to drink about that time, in dry 
hot weather. ° At about three o’clock in the after- 
noon they run about again; particularly if a breeze 
springs up after a hot day. 

In rainy weather, or when their feathers are 
wet, partridges never lie well. 

Furze and fern are, in some districts, favourite 
covers for partridges: particularly after being 
often disturbed elsewhere. 

Partridges like high hedges, small fields, and 
green crops. 


—— _ 


BEATING FOR GAME. 


The term “‘ beating” implies in sporting phra- 
seology, going in search or pursuit of game with 
dog and gun; or with either, singly, or with one 
or more attendants provided with staves (or 
shillelahs as they say in Ireland) for beating the 
game out of its hiding-place. 

It forms, unquestionably, a very important 
feature in the young sportsman’s training: and 
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until he thoroughly understands it he must not 
expect to make a heavy bag. 

To understand beating for game, the sportsman 
must know something of the haunts of the objects 
of his pursuit; and their habits at different times 
of the day; and where and how to find them 
after they have been disturbed two or three times 
in succession. 

A quiet, noiseless tread is essential at all times 
in beating for gamein open country; but in thick 
coverts noise is encouraged. 

Talking, whether to your companions, beaters, 
or dogs, is fatal to all attempts to approach game. 
The necessity of observing strict silence, especially 
in partridge, grouse, wild-fowl, and snipe shoot- 
ing, cannot be too deeply impressed on the minds 
of young sportsmen; many of whom, say what 
you will, insist on constantly directing their dogs 
by speaking to them; whereas the “dead shot ” 
and “old sportsman” are silent, and direct their 
dogs entirely by waving the hand, and other such 
dumb signals. 

Always endeavour to find your birds as early 
as possible on your beat: you have then sport 
before you at once; and a young sportsman is 
more likely to kill whilst cool and collected, than 
when tired and heated. 

Beat your ground close, more especially on the 
first part of your walk: and always remember 
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that a bird which lies close, is worth a whole covey 
that is wild. 

The young sportsman may be assured that he 
will find it of great advantage to his success, to 
stick to one covey as long as he can; and never to 
leave the sport in hand for the idea that better 
may be found elsewhere. The more he knows of 
the accustomed haunts of the birds in any parti- 
cular locality, the better will he be able to arrange 
his beat. 

The oftener a bird is disturbed, the less will be 
the chance of bagging it, unless accurately marked 
down; because it becomes more and more alarmed, 
takes a longer flight than when first put up, and 
hides in amore improbable spot. An exception to 
this rule is that of the French partridge, which by 
being disturbed several times in succession, seems 
to lose its courage, becomes less capable of evad- 
ing its pursuers, and finally affords the sportsman 
an excellent opportunity, by rising close at his 
feet, very near the spot at which it was marked 
down. 

French partridges have such a propensity for 
running, before taking wing, that they become 
tired after being flushed three or four times. 

Young sportsmen make a great omission in not 
beating fallow fields when in the pursuit of par- 
tridge-shooting: they simply look over the hedge, 
and on finding a fallow, they pass it by without 
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so much as running the dogs over it. So in- 
different are some sportsmen about fallows, that 
their dogs become careless in their manner 
of hunting over them; and unless pressed, will 
be likely to leave the birds behind, in some re- 
mote corner of the field. Both sportsmen and 
dogs think them, of all other fields, the most 
unlikely in which to find game: whereas they 
are, sometimes, of all others the most hkely; 
particularly if late in the season. Fallow fields 
are favourite places of resort for partridges, they 
delight to bask there on sunnyedays; and, by 
reason of the colour of their feathers so closely 
1esembling the ground, they feel themselves safer 
in such fields than elsewhere—being entirely in- 
visible to human eye at sixty yards, if they remain 
motionless: besides too, fallow fields are the 
quietest resorts they can select: no cattle are 
grazing there, nor are there any labourers about 
them as in other fields; and if the enemy should 
happen to approach, the fallow field is so exposed 
and open, that he may be detected at a long dis- 
tance; and then they sometimes drop their heads 
and run along the ridges unobservedly, from one 
end of the field to the other. Generally, how- 
ever, partridges lie very close in fallows, and 
afford excellent chances to the sportsman. Many 
and many are the partridges which an old sports- 
man kills in the season on the fallows: whilst the 
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tyro seldom deigns to try them beyond walking, 
with gun upon his shoulder, from one corner to 
the other just to make a short cut of it; and as if 
morally certain nu sport could be had there; 
instead of which he ought to try them as cau- 
tiously as the stubbles. 

To prove the utility of beating fallows, I may 
mention a circumstance which occurred when I 
was very young. Whilst beating an old fallow, 
in company with a veteran sportsman, a ‘ dead 
shot,” a covey of ten partridges got up at our 
feet: and as all, or must of them, rose out 
of a deep furrow, they were in line with my 
friend’s aim; and he killed, unintentionally, four 
with his first barrel and one with his second ; and 
as [ killed a brace with my two barrels, we bagged 
seven birds out of the covey; three only got 
away, and those we marked down and shot within 
a quarter of an hour afterwards. J am not aware 
that I ever, befure or since, saw a whole covey of 
ten birds bagged in so short a time by two sports- 
men. I have many times, unintentionally, killed 
two birds with each barrel: and on such occa- 
sions, whenever I have had a bad shot or a young 
sportsman walking with me; who, although he 
fired both barrels, either killed nothing or only one 
bird, I have remained quiet and allowed him to 
claim the credit of a brace. 

On one occasion, whilst walking with a veteran 
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sportsman, a covey of seven birds rose in front of 
us: and as three got up out of a furrow, a long 
distance in front of me, I shot as they rose, and 
killed all three with my first barrel, and one with 
my second: my friend killing one with his first 
and two with his second. Then, turning to the 
boy who carried the game bag, and looking sternly 
at him, we inquired if he marked those which 
flew away? “Yes, sir,” said the ’cute lad, “I 
marked ’em all down, and so did you: the whole 
covey lie dead within fifty yards of the ‘dorgs!’” 

Suffice it to say in regard to fallows, that par- 
tridges lie more constantly upon them than many 
sportsmen would suppose: and late in the season 
the fallows are the first places to which he should 
direct his steps. Ina rough old fallow they often 
lie on the ground until alinost trodden upon. 

The manner of beating a fallow is, to cross the 
ridges right and left, not up and down in the 
track of the plough. Birds cannot run fast 
across a rough fallow, and by beating it in the 
manner suggested, the young sportsman will often 
find the birds lie close as in a stubble. 

Meadow and grass lands are also too frequently 
passed over by young sportsmen, as if improbable 
places in which to find game: but, as the season 
advances, they are among the most likely places 
in which to find partridges at mid-day; by which 
time they are in the habit of leaving the uplands 
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and resorting to moister and cooler places: they 
get into meadows near the water, ditches, turnip 
fields, and other cool retreats. 

Partridges lie so closely on well-grown grass lands, 
that the sportsman should beat them well ; and, on 
finding the birds, he may be assurcd of a fair chance; 
and they do not often get up all at once out of 
grass, but singly. If a covey be dispersed in the 
morning and driven intu a grass field, they will 
sometimes lie so close that they will have to be 
driven up within a few feet of the gun. I have, 
in company with a friend, killed every bird in a 
covey in this manner. 

When partridges have been much persecuted 
they sometimes pitch in most unaccountable 
places, such as bye-lanes, orchards, and even 
public highways. Every sportsman of a few years’ 
experience must often have been surprised at the 
strange places from which partridges sometimes 
spring, perhaps just at his feet, and at a moment 
when he is least expecting to find them. It shows 
that he should always be upon his guard, for 
sometimes, when not in the least anticipating 
sport, he is the more likely to meet with it. 

Newly made plantations of young trees, where 
there is long grass at the bottom, are extremely 
favourable and likely resorts of partridges; they 
go in search of seeds and insects, which are gene- 
rally abundant there; and when the birds have 
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been much persecuted during the morning, they 
are very fond of hiding in such places. 

It is a sound rule in partridge-shooting, that 
whenever a single bird is marked down with cer- 
tainty, it should be searched for until found. By 
firmly adhering to this rule, more birds will be 
bagged in the end, time will be saved, and the 
dogs acquire a confidence in their masters’ appa- 
rently superior knowledge of the whereabouts of 
game. 

When a sportsman has been unsuccessful in 
finding the birds during the morning, and has 
traversed a wide extent of country which he 
knows to harbour several coveys, he cannot do 
hetter than try the same ground over again, but 
more carefully; when, as an almost invariable 
rule, he finds plenty of sport. Facts of this sort 
seem, at first sight, difficult to account for, but on 
reflection and experience they will be found 
correct. 

I have known instances in which an old sports- 
man has followed a young one over the same 
beat two hours later in the day, and killed a 
good bag of game;.whilst the young one has 
killed only a brace ; me stated, besides, that he 
saw “ only one covey.” 

In beating for game the sportsman should 
always give his dogs the benefit of the wind, if 
ever so soft an air, by entering upon his beat 
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from a leewardmost quarter, and working each 
field up wind or by a side wind; either of which 
are favourable to the dogs and the success of the 
shooter. a 

In foggy weather partridges lie close, and do 
not run about much, they are then apt to be 
passed over unless the sportsman tries his ground 
carefully. 

In hilly countries, whether in pursuit of par- 
tridges, grouse, pheasants, or woodcocks, always 
beat the hills first, in order to find the game; then 
mark them down into the nether-lands and gu 
and kill them. 


PARTRIDGE-SHOOTING. 


At the beginning of the season partridge-shoot- 
ing is simple enough, the birds are young and 
immature, and have not the strength of wing and 
power of flight to enable them to offer any other 
than easy shots to the sportsman; but after they 
are full grown and full feathered, and have be- 
come strong on the wing, and wild through the 
incessant persecution to which they are subject, 
then the vexation and disappointment of young 
sportsmen commence; on account of the difficulty 
they experience in hitting the objects of their 
aim. The birds having become wary and sus- 
picious, they will not allow the pointer to ap- 
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proach within thirty yards or more, before they 
rise up in the air, perpendicularly, with startling 
suddenness and velocity; and then dart off (rising 
all the while) with wondrous power of flight, 
borne on swifter wings, and urged through fear 
and haste to flee the suspected danger; then it is 
that the young sportsman’s skill is truly tested ; 
shooting then becomes a most interesting art, and 
not one, nor two, nor even three seasons will suf- 
fice to make him a “ dead shot,” without a careful 
study of the theory and practice of the art. 

Nine o'clock in the morning is plenty soon 
enough to begin a day’s partridge-shooting; and 
five o'clock in the afternoon is quite late enough 
to continue it in cool autumn weather; except 
during the hot days of September, when the sport 
may sometimes be prolonged till six o’clock. 

It breaks the haunts of the birds and makes 
them very wild, to shoot at later hours; and it is, 
besides, the certain means of driving them away 
to your neighbour. 

From three to half-past five, in the early part 
of the season, is often the best time for filling the 
game bag; the birds are then very much scattered, 
and are running about in search of food. 

When shot at in early season, partridges always 
fly to turnips or mangold-wurtzel if near at hand. 

As a general rule, the afternoon shooting, from 
two o’clock to four, is considerably better than 
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that between half-past eleven and two; though 
from nine to eleven in the morning is a very 
favourable time; much, however, depends on the 
state of the weather, the scent, and still more on 
the sportsman’s mode of beating. 

After heavy rains have subsided and the turnip 
tops have become dry again, birds lie very close 
on being driven into a turnip field. 

In damp or cloudy weather the scent is always 
strong and good, but iA dry or hot weather it is 
feeble and bad. Just before and after rain it is 
invariably strong. In very windy weather it is 
uncertain. During white frosts it is generally 
good, but in hard dry frosts, with east wind, the 
scent is feeble. 

Always give a dog the benefit of the wind: 
that is, hunt him towards the wind, not with it. 
By this means the dog will be enabled to find 
more game, and the birds will he better. 

The young sportsman will find, that the birds 
will lie very much better if he can head them: 
that is, judiciously place himself in such a position 
that they lie between himself and the dog. This 
manoeuvre is not always practicable, but when it is 
so,-and birds are wild, he will find the advantage 
of it. But do not attempt to head your game too 
often, as they may be running: and never do so 
except with a steady old dog that is “up to the 
dodge.” 
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It improves the hand, the nerve, the confidence, 
and consequently the shooting, to use the gun 
freely: do not pick or spare the shots if you wish 
to become a “dead shot.” Many persons, through 
fear of being taken for muffs, wait for good 
chances: and, as these are always few and far 
between, where game is scarce; an inferior shot, 
by banging oftener, and at doubtful chances, 
beats the better shot, who makes a too careful 
selection. | 

It must, however, be borne in mind that there 
is a difference between using the gun freely, and 
firing indiscriminately at every head of game that 
rises, regardless of distances and improbabilities. 

If the mind becomes agitated on the sudden 
appearance of game, the sportsman so affected 
cannot shoot with certainty. 

At an advanced period of the season every bird 
is watchful as a sentry, and extremely suspicious 
of the approach of man or dog: then, to my 
mind, the sport of partridge-shooting is sport 
indeed: and a brace of birds bagged in those 
days is worth two brace of September birds; 
being full grown they are full flavoured ; and the 
sportsman having presented all his friends with 
game, then takes care of himself. I will not say 
satisfied his friends, because to satisfy them all 
would be impossible,— some of the most craving 
being like the horseleech, crying “Give! give!” 
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from September to February. I knew one covet- 
ous old bachelor with whom, if ever I left any- 
thing less than a leash, he always said,“ Ah! yes! 
very kind of you, Sir! but where’s the other 
bird ?” 

The number of birds bagged by a bad shot, at 
an advanced period of the season, is always very 
few; particularly in a country where game is not 
over abundant. Then is the time when you see 
the boasted “dead shot” who “never misses,” 
firing away powder and shot without adding to 
the game bag. The best skill of the best shots is 
required in partridge-shooting, when the season is 
far advanced and the birds have become truly wild: 
for then, both with skill and experience combined, 
the sportsman often fails to bring home a bag 
that is satisfactory to himself or his friends. 

When birds are very wild, the sportsman must 
be doubly vigilant, and never off his guard; but 
always ready to fire within a few moments of 
their rising from the ground. He should shoot 
whilst they are rising, and before they are well 
on the wing. The chances of killing are then 
very much in the sportsman’s favour; because 
the birds look larger, and are more exposed to the 
effects of the shot, by reason of their feathers being 
“all abroad,” and the vulnerable parts exposed : 
and besides, too, the shot strikes with double force 
whilst the bird meets it on rising in the air, to 
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what it does when the shot overtakes it flying 
swiftly away. 

When’ partridges are wild, if you expect to 
make a double shot, and bag a brace out of the 
covey, be quick with your first shot. Killing 
double shots in style when birds are wild, is 
one of the most distinguished features of good 
shooting. 

The distinguishing marks and tests by which 
young partridges may be known from old ones 
are these: In young birds the bill is brown, and 
the legs of a dusky yellow: in old birds the bill 
and legs are of a bluish white, the legs being a 
shade darker than the bill. 

Another test is that of suspending the bird by 
the lower mandible of its bill, holding it between 
the finger and thumb; if the mandible bends, 
it is a young bird; but if the weight of the bird’s 
body fails to bend the mandible, it is an old one. 
These tests, however, like all others, cannot gene- 
rally be depended on after the month of Novem- 
ber; because the young ones for the most part 
have, by that time, attained a precise similarity to 
the parent birds. 

It is indispensably necessary in order to keep 
up a stock of game, that the vermin should be 
destroyed. Every stoat, weasel, polecat, rat, hedge- 
hog, hawk, magpie, raven, jay, and other destruc- 
tive creature, should be killed whenever seen on 
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the estate ; and their nests and young searched for 
and destroyed. It is, assuredly, one of the prin- 
cipal secrets of keeping up a stock of game. If 
& manor be watched ever so strictly, unless the 
vermin are kept down, there will be no stock of 
game. Consider for a moment, if there be seven 
weasels on the manor; and at the most moderate 
calculation, if eath weasel kills only one head of 
game in each week, throughout the year; that is 
365 head of game per annum, to the account of 
weasels alone! and others might be estimated in 
like proportion; to say nothing of the tenfold 
mischief during the season of incubation, when 
partridges and pheasants are seized by these 
blood-suckers whilst sitting on their eggs. 


COVEYS OF PARTRIDGES. 


Young sportsmen, in their eagerness to fill the 
game-bag, are too often guilty of the wanton and 
erroneous indiscretion of firing into a covey of 
partridges without aim at any one bird; feeling 
certain of killing two or three at the least, but 
very often killing none, though wounding several. 
Such an indiscriminate proceeding, I need scarcely 
say, is as unsportsmanlike and injudicious, as it 
is cruel and unsatisfactory in its results. It is the 
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central shots of the charge which are the effective 
ones; and they cover only so small a space in their 
flight, that in the absence of deliberate aim, the 
chances are more than two or three to one against 
killing any out of a covey of ten or fifteen; unless 
they happen to rise “all in a heap,” which is 
seldom. 

And, as young sportsmen generally fire too soon, 
forgetting that the shot is more effective at a fair 
distance, than if either too near or too far; the 
fact, that the whole covey often flies away, notwith- 
standing that both barrels have been fired into it, 
is easily to be accounted for. 

The sportsman should always endeavour to pick 
out the old birds of the covey, particularly in 
early season, when they are easily distinguished 
from the young ones by their larger size, and by 
their being the first to rise. The young birds of 
the covey do not so soon ‘become wild and cun- 
ning, if deprived of their leaders, 

On a covey of partridges rising in front of the 
shooter, he should not fire at the nearest of the 
covey with his first barrel, but rather select as the 
object of his aim the farthest or leading bird; he 
will then have plenty of time to choose his second 
shot. The sportsman shows good judgment in 
reserving & near bird for his second barrel. 

It is discreditable to a sportsman to shoot more 
than one bird at a time with each barrel; unless by 
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chance another crosses the one he aims at, just at 
the moment of pulling trigger. 

Having selected one of the leading birds of the 
covey as the object of your aim, keep your eye 
upon it until it falls to your shot ; and though forty 
others rise in front of you, do not allow your 
attention to be diverted towards them, until you 
have killed the bird you propose shooting ; if you 
miss it, fire the second barrel at the same bird, 
lest it should go away wounded. 

In course of time (though books may fail to 
make the impression) the young sportsman will 
find from experience, that in order to make sure 
of bagging any at all out of a covey, he must fix 
his eye steadily and deliberately on one bird at a 
time; and the instant that one falls to his first 
barrel, fix the eye on another, and with the same 
deliberate steadiness repeated, another falls to the 
second barrel, and so he bags a brace with cer- 
tainty. 

If a covey be lost in the month of September, 
the sportsman may be assured it is not far off, 
but lies close, and very probably he has over- 
run it. 
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One of the secrets of success in making up a 
good bag in a country where game is scarce, is 
that of dispersing a covey; and then carefully 
marking the birds down, and flushing them 
singly. 

The manner in which a covey may be dispersed 
is this :—-When the dog stands, walk round in an 
extensive circle, and then advance in the face of 
the dog, the birds lying between ; when they rise, 
some will fly in one direction and some in another, 
and sometimes almost every bird will take a 
separate route. The experiment, however, is not 
always successful, particularly when the birds are 
very wild, though at other times it is easy enough. 
It should never be attempted with any but an old 
or very steatly dog. 

Instinct teaches partridges to disperse for their 
own safety, when they have been shot at two or 
three times in succession. 

If you succeed in dispersing the covey, you wil] 
find it necessary to beat for them very closely: 
dispersed birds lie “ like stones on the ground,” to 
use a common phrase; and in general they do not 
run or move after alighting; but drop, as it were, 
into a hiding place; so that the dogs are unable to 
wind them, except by passing within a few inches 
of their retreat. 

12 
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A dispersed covey affords the partridge-shooter 
the finest sport he can wish for ; particularly 
among tufts of long coarse grass, fern, rushes, or 
some such cover, into which the birds pitch and 
squat until fairly kicked out; whilst the dog stands 
pointing in the most firm and interesting manner, 
the bird often being within a few inches of its nose. 

The mistake of young sportsmen at these, the 
easiest shots he can possibly hope for, is, that he 
shoots too soon, and so either misses the bird 
entirely, or cuts it all to pieces, 


“Spite of the rules of art he must let fly, 
In one of two extremes—too far or else too nigh.” 


There are certain peculiarities belonging to dis- 
persed coveys, which it is important to the young 
sportsman to notice. If the covey be dispersed in 
the month of October, they generally squat several 
hours in their lurking-place; but they will not lie 
sq long in the month of September; and in wet 
weather they squat only a very short time, but 
often commence piping to their mates after having 
squatted a few minutes. 

When dispersed at mid-day, or during very hot 
weather, they are likely to lie quietly in their 
places of concealment several hours; particularly if 
they have chosen the long cool grass of a fen or 
meadow ; it is therefore necessary to search longer 
and beat much closer than during cool weather. 
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If the covey is dispersed early in the morning, 
it will assuredly reassemble within a short time, 
and the same if dispersed late in the evening. 

When closely pursued and often disturbed, they 
sometimes drop into the most improbable places. 
Many a good stray shot is unexpectedly made in 
this manner, at some straggler which has deserted 
the covey. 


TOWERING. 


When a bird towers after being shot at, it is 
almost certain to fall dead. Towering is a curious 
phenomenon: some men who have carefully con- 
sidered it, say it only occurs when the bird is 
shot in the head or brain. Others affirm that it 
arises from a shot going through the liver. 

The throat and bill of birds which fall dead in 
this manner are always found full of blood. 

Towering birds are sometimes very difficult to 
find; particularly if they fly across a field or two 
before towering, which is very often the case. 
And there being no scent to help the dogs; the 
retrieving a towered bird depends entirely on the 
accurate marking of the sportsman or his attend- 
ants. 

As a reliable and invariable rule, a towered 
bird never falls so far off as it appears to do to 
the human eye. 

: 18 
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FRENCH PARTRIDGES. 


Very little has ever been written on the subject 
of shooting the red-legged or French partridge. 
The reason is, probably, that but few of the 
authors of books on shooting have ever met 
with them. Indeed, most of our counties are 
entirely free of the nuisance of French partridges, 
though I am sorry to say they are nearly as nu- 
merous in some parts of Essex, Norfolk, and 
Suffolk, as English partridges. 

It appears that French partridges were first in- 
troduced to this country by the late Earl of Roch- 
ford, who lived at St. Osyth Priory, in Essex, and 
the Marquis of Hertford, who had estates in Suffolk ; 
both of whom imported hundreds of eggs, as well as 
large numbers of the birds, which were distributed 
over their estates; and in course of a few years 
they became very numerous. The late Duke of 
Northumberland also hatched and preserved them 
on his estates. 

The favourite localities of French partridges 
are hills and fallows; and in winter, they often 
take refuge in woods and thick-set hedges, par- 
ticularly when closely pursued, or when the snow 
lies thickly upon the ground. 

In the west of England there are none, or at 
least they are among the rara aves tribe. It is 
probable that this may not be the case many years 
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longer, as they are decidedly increasing in num- 
bers; and are gradually creeping into neighbour- 
ing counties. Those who wish to be rid of them 
should destroy their nests in spring, and kill the 
old birds during deep snows; when they are 
unable to run, but hide in the hedge rows and 
neighbouring woods. 

A wet egging season is even more unfavourable 
to the hatching of French partridges than of 
English ones. The French birds will not sit long 
on their eggs in wet weather, if exposed to the 
rain: they appear to lack the courage or endur- 
ance of English birds; and so forsake their eggs, 
and take shelter in the hedges. I found many 
nests of forsaken eggs of French partridges this 
season (September and October 1860) in the 
eastern counties, some of them in an advanced 
state of incubation. : 

At the present day, French partridges are looked 
upon by almost every sportsman as a nuisance; 
and the flavour of their flesh as inferior to that 
of the English partridge. They never lie well in 
the fields; but baffle both the cunning of the dogs 
and the skill of the sportsman, especially any one 
unaccustomed to their habits. 

If on entering a field, the dog stands at a covey 
of French partridges, the sportsman may be 
assured they will run some distance before getting 
up; probably across the field, and then rise a long 
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way out of range; and so they spoil the dog, 
make him unsteady, over-anxious, and doubttul, 
with English birds, which would otherwise lie 
well; but the dog, fancying they are going to run 
like French birds, across the field, in his attempts 
to follow them, puts them up before the sports- 
man approaches. French birds are always reluc- 
tant to fly until they have run a long distance, 
sometimes across two or three fields; and it is 
only by a thorough knowledge of their habits, 
and by cunning and perseverance, that a sports- 
man can getashot atthem. Often when you think 
they have all left the field, they get up one ata 
time near the fence, close by you, behind yot, 
and everywhere but where you expect to see them; 
rising as noiselessly as possible, and very different 
to English partridges, which generally give a 
startling warning when they get up, such as may 
be heard across the whole field or farther. 

When much persecuted, French partridges soon 
give in; probably they run so much when pur- 
sued, that they tire themselvg¢s; and so, a bold start 
often ends in a cowardly resignation, by the bird 
hiding in a ditch. 
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Special Instructions for Shooting French Partridges. 


Having given a brief history of the nature and 
habits of French partridges, I will now proceed 
to instruct the young sportsman as to the best 
mode of shooting them. 

In the early part of the shooting season the young 
French birds may be killed with the same facility 
as English partridges; but, on arriving at maturity, 
they inherit all the cunning of the old birds; and 
unless they can be driven into clover-seed, thick 
stubble, or some such cover, where they cannot 
run far, they are difficult to get at. In mangold 
wurtzel and turnips, they will run across the field, 
in the furrows, just as quickly as if it were a 
barren plain. 

The best plan is, as the season advances, for two 
or more sportsmen to go together in pursuit of 
French partridges; and enter the field at the same 
time, -but in opposite directions, one at each end, 
and both walking towards the centre of the field ; 
this plan generally sugceeds, because the birds, by 
running from one sportsman encounter the other ; 
and very often both obtain good shots, and 
thoroughly disperse the covey. The scheme 
answers best on marking a covey into a field of 
turnips or beet-root, or any good ground cover. 

But young sportsmen must be cautious not to 
shoot each other, nor to fire in any direction 
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towards his companion, who may be approaching 
from an opposité direction; and never attempt 
this manoeuvre in a hilly field, nor on any but 
open ground, where each sportsman can see the 
other all the while. 

There is one branch of the sport of French 
partridge-shooting, which affords splendid practice, 
and that is when the snow lies thickly on the 
ground in new-fallen flakes. At such a time the 
birds are entirely at the mercy of the sportsman ; 
they cannot run far in the snow, consequently 
are deprived of the very means of using their 
cunning, and they hide in the fences, where they 
may be easily tracked, turned out, and shot. 

The proper way is for two sportsmen to walk 
quietly, one on each side the fence, with a couple 
of dogs and beaters; the birds are then put up 
directly in front of the sportsmen; each of whom 
confines his shooting to his own side of the fence. 
French partridges may be driven out in this 
manner, and killed with certainty by the most 
ordinary shot. 

An experienced sportsman will sometimes kill 
as many in a good deep snow, as on the first day 
of the shooting season: and many prefer the 
winter sport to the best day in the whole month 
of September: it is, truly, fine practice where the 
birds are numerous; and no matter how wild they 
have previously been, the snow so completely 
tames and deprives them of the use of their legs, 
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that they fall easy victims. Try nothing but the 
fences and small copses; and take care to mark 
those down which fly away. 

The sportsman always rejoices at the victory 
which a heavy fall of snow enables him to make 
over these troublesome birds. 

He should take care to be out on an expedition 
of this kind as early in the morning as possible ; 
and the birds are sure to be found in the fences. 
If he is desirous of exterminating the race of French 
partridges on his estate, a week’s continuance of 
deep snows will afford him every opportunity of 
so doing: the previously wild and unapproachable 
species can be advanced upon as they skulk in the 
fences, and driven out at the sportsman’s feet; they 
are thus entirely at his mercy, if he be only a 
tolerable shot: they are deprived of the very secret 
of their cunning and means of evasion, which lies 
entirely in their legs. 

The sportsman should spare his English birds 
in deep snows, if he wishes to preserve them ; and 
keep down the race of the French. 


LAND-RAILS. 


These birds are more abundant in some counties 
and in some seasons than in others: they are 
delicious eating, though but little larger than a 
snipe. 
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Generally speaking they are very easy shots: 
they fly so beautifully slow and steady, that no 
sportsman ought ever to missafairchance. They 
lie remarkably well, and sometimes rise close at, 
the nose of the dog; at other times they run some 
distance before getting up. 

' Take time, and be steady in presenting, and the 
bird is yours. 

On being fired at and missed, it is very difficult 
to get them up a second time; they run and hide 
in long grass, ditches, or whatever cover may be 
at hand. They frequently submit to be caught 
alive by the dog rather than risk a second flight 
within a short time. 

Though a land-rail is remarkably fine eating 
when nicely dressed, sportamen who are familiar 
with their habits seldom trouble themselves to 
follow them with the intention of putting them 
up a second time, particularly if other game is 
at hand. Unless the bird is killed when first 
flushed, he prefers leaving it till another day, rather 
than run the risk of wasting half an hour or more 
in endeavouring to turn it out of a thick-set fence 
or ditch. 


GROUSE-SHOOTING. 


This sport, as every one knows, commences in 
England and Scotland on the 12th of August, and 
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in Ireland on the 20th of August; it ends on the 
10th of December. 

Grouse-shooting is one of the most Meneive 
recreations with dog and gun: at the same time 
it is an exceedingly laborious one, on any other 
than well stocked moors; and, happily for those 
who possess them, there are many moors in Scot- 
land, with which I am familiar, where grouse are 
as abundant in August, as partridges are in 
September, on the most strictly preserved manors 
in any county in England. There are, however, I 
regret to say, many thousand acres of heather 
in Scotland where the familiar note of the grouse 
is seldom heard, and where the weary sportsman 
toils hard for sport, but alas! the moor is barren 
of the attractive objects of his search. The 
poachers have so many devices for taking them, 
and cheap guns have been so freely circulated 
among the people, that, where there are no vigi- 
lant gamekeepers, the poachers take the cream 
of the sport, and skim the moors before the 
English sportsman arrives. 

Grouse require quite as careful watching as 
pheasants and partridges; or the sportsman will, 
find himself disappointed with his sport. 

They are hatched in April or early in May. If 
the spring is early and warm, it considerably 
favours their growth, and they become strong and 
powerful on the wing by the commencement of 
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the shooting season ; but if the spring is wet and 
cold, the broods are small both in number and 
size of the birds. 

Young grouse may be distinguished from old 
ones by the test of suspending them between the 
finger and thumb by the lower mandible, in the 
same way as that for distinguishing partridges. 

In strict sporting phraseology a “covey” of 
grouse comprises simply a brood ; a “ pack ” con- 
sists of several broods assembled together. 

Grouse, when very young, are called “ cheepers.” 
At the commencement of the season, whilst the 
birds are young, they are tame enough for any 
one; but as the season advances, and they become 
stronger on the wing, they are not to be shot by 
any but well practised sportsmen. 

Whilst the birds are young they do not fly far 
on being disturbed, but keep within reasonable 
bounds. : 

After having been dispersed, they do not habi- 
tually assemble again in the evening like part- 
ridges; but sometimes wait until chance throws 
them again in the way of their companions: which 
it generally does at their feeding grounds, or when 
they go to drink at mid-day. 

It is their nature to “ pack” in windy weather, 
and to disperse in fine weather. 

In a flat country, grouse are far more unap- 
proachable than on a moor studded with heathery 
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hillocks. The advantages of the latter are two-fold : 
as it not only affords an excellent concealment to 
the sportsman and his dogs, but is also a favourite 
basking ground and cover for the birds. 

The sportsman should contrive to come cau- 
tiously and suddenly upon hillocks and places 
likely to hold grouse; by which means he will 
often secure fair shots, though the birds be ever 
so wild: they are fond of sitting about hillocks, 
knolls, moss bogs, and such like. 

Advance upon favourite and likely spots from 
below: never walk down a hill towards a place 
where grouse, partridges, or other game are lying. 

Grouse prefer the cover of thick short heather 
to that which is long. 

Dispersed grouse, like dispersed partridges, 
always lie well; but there is great difficulty in 
dispersing a pack of wild grouse. 

Whenever you are so fortunate as to disperse a 
covey mark them down; and then stick to them 
so long as you know there is one left. 

As the season advances, such is the only way of 
making up a bag. : 

Good markers are most essential for grouse- 
shooting; and they must watch the birds very 
narrowly ; often, before ,alighting, grouse take a 
turn to the right or left, as if for the very purpose 
of deceiving the markers. And though you may 
lose sight of them in the distance, follow their 
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line of flight with your eye, and on their alight- 
ing, they may probably betray themselves by the 
flapping of their wings; which, at the moment of 
pitching, are often distinctly seen after the birds 
have been long lost sight of in their flight over 
the heather. 

On being disturbed in the morning, grouse 
almost invariably fly to lower ground; therefore 
the sportsman should beat the surrounding hills 
first, and save the lowlands till the afternoon or 
evening, which is always the best time for sport 
with grouse. They are then more easily found 
by the dogs, because they are moving about, 
feeding. 

A good knowledge of the’ ground, and the 
favourite haunts of the birds is a great advantage; 
as 1s also a familiarity with their habits; though 
both these vary according to locality. 

The worst time of day for grouse-shooting is 
between twelve o’clock and two. They are then 
so uncertain, that you know not where to look for 
them: and the scent is so very feeble, that the 
dogs cannot help you much. 

It is best not to disturb either grouse or part- 
ridges too early in the morning; they lie better 
and are less wild, if left ,till about nine o'clock; 
between which time and four o'clock in the 
afternoon there is abundant time for a hard day’s 
toil; if not a good day’s sport. 
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In the middle of the day, or between twelve 
and one, grouse and partridges lie quietly without 
running about; consequently there is no scent, 
and they are difficult to find ; and if found, spring 
very suddenly. 

When grouse are very wild they will sometimes 
be found to lie well in the afternoon; and then 
more shots may be had just before and after sun- 
set, than during the whole day. 

During wet weather grouse are always wild; 
the moor should never be disturbed whilst the 
heather is very wet. 

In the early part of the season the old cock 
often tries the stale dodge of enticing the sports- 
man away from ‘the brood, by running off ina 
contrary direction ; sometimes showing his head 
above the heather; and then running off again 
several yards before rising; and I have occasion- 
ally seen old partridges act the same cunning 
part, when their broods are young. 

Do not talk to your dogs or companions when 
grouse-shooting, such a proceeding is fatal to 
sport; the strictest silence must be observed, and 
the dogs hunted by dumb signals, after the 
manner suggested for partridge-shooting, and 
under the head “ dog-breaking.” 

When grouse soar up in the air on rising, the 
best time to shoot is, just at the instant the bird 
attaing its full height, before darting off. At that 
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moment it is nearly stationary, and the shot 
strikes with full force; and, generally, the bird 
falls dead. 

In windy weather grouse are very difficult birds 
for a young sportsman to kill: they fly at such 
a rate that they puzzle the best shots sometimes; 
especially if the bird is an old cock grouse. 

The first hard frost always seems to tame them. 
If the sportsman is watchful for it, and seizes the 
opportunity, he may generally meet with good 
success, though the birds were very wild and un- 
approachable a few days before. 

After they become thoroughly wild, none but a 
quick and good shot stands any chance of killing 
them. 

Packs of grouse are very wary and difficult of 
approach. The only chance of getting within 
range is by “driving;” 2.¢ by sending your 
marker round to put them up, whilst you lie 
concealed in their probable line of flight; when, 
by suddenly rising up just before they pass over, 
and shooting well in advance (say from one to 
three feet, according to the rate at which they 
may be flying), you may sometimes kill a brace 
with your two barrels; but, unless you are a very 
quick and good shot, even this expedient fails, so 
rapid and powerful is the flight of a pack of wild, 
persecuted grouse. 

Young sportsmen will find it extremely difficult 
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to hit driven grouse; practice and dexterity alone 
can teach him the art. 

Should the instructions under the head “ Grouse- 
shooting” appear to the young sportsman to be 
short and cursory, we beg to remind him that 
very much of what has been already stated under 
various preceding heads, applies with equal force 
to the subject of grouse-shooting; and should be 
attentively studied by the tyro. 


THE FLIGHT OF GROUSE. 


There is much variation in the flight of grouse ; 
sometimes, on being disturbed, they mount in the 
air like a pheasant, before flying off; at others 
they steal out of the heather as quietly as possible, 
and skim along within a few inches of the ground. 
When they soar they are good marks for the 
sportsman, but when they skim off slily they 
require to be taken very quick, or they are soon 
out of range ; their flight is very rapid and strong, 
and unless the sportsman be watchful he will 
find they have flown several yards before his 
eye catches them; and it is those which get up 
at the longest distance that fly low, those which 
mount are generally sprung close to the sportsman 
or his dogs; they get up in greater terror and so 
soar in the air several yards perpendicularly. Also, 
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if you come suddenly upon them they mount in 
the same manner. 

They take longer flights than partridges; par- 
ticularly after being often disturbed, and they 
generally fly down wind. The sportsman should 
therefore arrange his beat judiciously, and be 
cautious how he drives his packs of grouse, or he 
may have the mortification of seeing them all fly 
to his neighbour’s moor, directly after being dis- 
turbed. 


BLACK GAME. 


The sport of black game shooting is similar, at 
the commencement of the season, to that of grouse- 
shooting ; except that black game are generally 
found in moister places, particularly in swampy 
ground among short thick rushes, on the brown- 
coloured seeds of which they greedily feed. 

The season for shooting them commences on 
the 20th of August, and ends on the 10th of 
December. 

There is one remarkable peculiarity in the 
habits of black game, that in the first of the 
shooting season, when they are young, they lie so 
close that they almost suffer the sportsman to 
tread upon them before they take flight; but 
later in the season they become the wildest game 
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on the moors, and are the most difficult of the 
species to approach. 

The scent from black game is very strong to 
the nasal organs of the dog. They are easily 
found, and a wounded. one easily tracked or 
“roaded” by a good dog. The young sportsman 
should use a steady old dog for the sport; he 
should walk up to the dog when it stands, with a 
slow and cautious step; and if a good shot, he 
may bag a whole brood in the space of a few 
minutes. The birds lie very close on being 
first pointed, sometimes directly under the dog’s 
nose, and the old grey hen is as reluctant to fly 
as her young; but, on being closely pressed, she 
suddenly rises with startling and tremendous flut- 
ter, frightening a young sportsman to such a 
degree that it puts his nervous system into a 
great state of tremor; so that although a splendid 
shot offers, and a large mark,.he often misses the 
old hen. If he can command his nerves and take 
a, steady deliberate shot, aiming at the head of 
the bird, she is sure to fall. Having killed her, 
let her lie at present; don’t speak a word or stir a 
step, but load again with all possible dexterity, 
and another shot will almost immediately follow, 
as one or two of the brood will rise; down with 
them, and load again quickly as before; advance 
step by step, slowly and cautiously, being ready 
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for a shot right and left; and so, one by one} the 
whole brood will get up at intervals, probably all 
within range; but if not, carefully mark those 
which get away; they will fly only a short dis- 
tance, and you will have-them presently. In this 
manner every bird may be killed in the brood; 
and indeed such is very often the fate of many 
broods of black game in the early part of the 
season. 

Old black cocks are considered a nuisance to 
the moor; they drive red grouse completely off 
the ground. Whenever a chance offers at a black 
cock, the sportsman should take care to kill it; 
they are nearly as tame as young ones in the 
early part of the season, but towards autumn they 
are very shy and wild. At that time they may 
sometimes be shot by stalking, as they sit perched 
on a tree or a commanding knoll. The average 
weight of a black-cock is not less than four 
pounds. When beating the covers for black 
game the sportsman must keep a sharp look-out, 
for they are very cunning; often stealing away to 
some remote part of the wood, and then going off 
as slily as an old fox. Sometimes they sit very 
close in the thickest part of the underwood; and 
when closely pressed, they rise with a great noise 
and flutter. But whenever they can, they steal 
away noiselessly; and perhaps you only get a 
glimpse of them when out of range. Black game 
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require a hard hit to bring them down, more 
especially an old cock. 

Noisy beaters are by no means desirable when 
looking for the black-cock in a wood. They may 
beat the cover as much as they like, but the less 
noise the beaters make with their tongues the 
better. 

Covers in which the birch and alder grow are 
the more favoured resorts of the black-cock. 

In the heat of the day black game seek a 
shelter from the sun; they are then frequently 
found in thick crops of bracken. 

Sometimes they visit stubble and corn fields, 
where they feed greedily on the ears of corn; but 
they have sentinels on these occasions, and are 
always extremely vigilant and suspicious of their 
enemies. 


THE FLIGHT OF BLACK GAME. 


The flight of black game is peculiar; when 
seen on the wing at a distance they very much 
resemble wild ducks, both in the form of their 
bodies and the motion of their wings. They fly 
with heads and necks stretched out like wild 
ducks; maintaining a steady, wheeling, or deter- 
mined sort of flight. And they are much in the 
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habit of following each other in the same ‘track ; 
therefore if you chance to obtain a shot at black 
game as it is flying across country, by standing 
still and watching a few minutes from the same 
spot, you may probably obtain other shots; par- 
ticularly if the birds happen to be fleeing from 
some moor where they have been disturbed by a 
neighbouring sportsman. 

Young black-cocks may be distinguished, when 
flying, by the white feathers in their tails; but in 
other respects, the plumage of the young-cocks is 
very similar to that of the old females. 

The old cock is easily distinguished, by his 
large size and dark plumage. 


THE DUTY OF MARKERS. 


The term “marker,” in shooting phraseology, 
implies a person whose duty it is to watch the 
birds in their flight, and mark the spot at which 
they alight; by which means the sportsman is 
enabled to follow them up with a greater certainty 
of sport. 

A marker is generally stationed on a hill, ina 
tree, or some such commanding position ; where 
he may be of great service in marking the place 
where the birds fly to, on being flushed by the 
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sportsmen in the valleys. It is also a good plan 
to place a marker on horseback, and a very usual 
one in undulating countries, where it is sometimes 
necessary for the marker to gallop from’ one emi~- 
nence to another during the flight of the covey or 
pack, 

Markers should be able to direct the sportsman 
by signs of waving the hand or lifting the cap. 

It is indispensable that a marker should have 
good eyes, and the longer-sighted he is the better. 
He should also be provided with a small but 
powerful telescope; particularly when the birds 
are in the habit of taking very long flights. 

Some men are much more useful and correct 
as markers than others. Some are able to mark 
with splendid precision at half a mile distant; 
others are so careless and indifferent as to be of 
no use at all. 

Markers should also, when necessary, look out 
to place themselves in such a position as to turn 
or deviate the flight of a covey which may be 
going in a contrary direction to that desired. This 
may be done by waving a handkerchief on a stick, 
or throwing the hat up in the air. 

Markers must carry their attention well for- 
ward, especially on losing sight of the covey or: 
pack in the distance: both grouse and partridges 
always turn up the whites of their wings and flap 
them just before alighting. 
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The sportsman should never allow two markers 
to be together ; they are sure to talk, and if there 
is no game near to be disturbed at their clatter, 
their attention is taken off the duty imposed on 
them. 

In a hilly country you must generally have 
markers. 

Where game is abundant, markers are a nuisance. 


WOUNDED GAME. 
How to Capture. 


Every sportsman on knocking a bird down is 
anxious to recover it: but many winged and 
wounded birds are lost by inexperienced sports- 
men through haste, anxiety, over-eagerness, or al 
imperfect knowledge of the nature and habits of 
winged and wounded game. 

All birds, when deprived of the power of flight, 
feel themselves at the mercy of their pursuers ; 
and it being a struggle between life and death 
with them, they make the utmost use of their 
cunning in order to evade capture, whether pur- 
sued by man or dogs. 

A winged partridge on dropping into standing 
corn, clover, grass, or turnips, cannot easily be re- 
covered without the assistance of a dog that will 
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trail it up entirely by the scent. For this pur- 
pose a retriever is of great service to the sports- 
man. 

The habits of wounded birds are very decep- 
tive; inexperienced men would be astonished at 
the distance run in a few minutes by a winged 
bird, more especially a French partridge ; which, 
if only pinioned, will sometimes run across two 
or three large fields. 

The sportsman, on firing, should not move from 
his position until he has carefully marked the 
precise spot where the bird fell. Accurate mark- 
ing in high grass, corn, clover, or turnips is most 
essential; and the sportsman who expects to 
recover his game will do well to pay due atten- 
tion to the subject. A bird on falling dead, 
requires equally careful marking; because of 
there being no scent to assist the dog in find- 
ing it, except at and about the spot where it 
fell. 

Retrievers, pointers, and setters, by training and 
practice, watch the bird in its flight and fall. A 
clever dog so trained, after waiting quietly whilst 
its master re-charges the gun, will go straight to 
the spot where the bird fell, and secure it instanter. 
A dog that is clever at finding wounded game, be 
it of what breed it may, and whether pure or 
mongrel, is an invaluable animal to a sports- 
man. 
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If you lose a bird, by reason of there being no 
scent, or your dog having taken the wrong scent, 
or otherwise; and, feeling certain that the bird 
cannot rise again, leave the spot and go to it 
again, quietly, in course of an hour or more: 
when the chances are ten to one but you will find 
your bird. 

On one occasion, the season before last, I lost a 
land-rail in long grass, after fairly knocking it 
over, and marking to a foot the spot at which it 
fell. It was a very sultry day, and probably there 
was scarcely any scent for the dogs, which, besides, 
were thirsty at the time; and neither they nor 
my friend and an attendant could find the bird. 
I went an hour afterwards by myself, and there 
was the bird within a few inches of the spot I 
had marked, by driving a small stake in the 
ground. It was wounded in the body as well as 
winged; and appeared to have just crawled out 
of the grass to die after we had left. 

Wounded game should always be followed up 
immediately, and energetically searched for until 
it is bagged. 

Whenever a bird twitches at the moment of 
being shot at, the sportsman may be assured it is 
badly wounded, and he ghould mark it down and 
follow it up without delay. 

If the legs of the bird shot at, hang down im- 
mediately after the charge, it is almost a certain 
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sign that the bird is mortally wounded; it should 
be most narrowly watched and marked down. 

Any bird from which the feathers fly, or become 
disarranged on being shot at, is wounded, though 
not always mortally; such a bird, however, should 
be immediately followed up. 

The necessity of carefully marking a bird 
whenever it is struck, cannot be too deeply im- 
pressed upon the mind of every sportsman who 
wishes to recover his bird. 

More than one half of the birds which exhibit 
symptoms of being struck by the shot, fall dead 
within 200 yards of the spot at which they re- 
ceived their wounds, But young sportsmen, in 
their over-eagerness to mark the covey or those 
which fly away uninjured, lese sight of the 
wounded bird, which might easily and certainly 
be recovered if marked down; and the conse- 
quence is, that the bird either falls dead within 
two or three fields, or it drops to the ground 
unable to fly or run; and, being unobserved, 
there in lingering agony it dies. The dogs are 
very unlikely to find it, except by the merest 
chance, because it cannot move to disperse the 
scent; and so, unless the dog happens to pass 
within a few inches of the spot, the bird is never 
recovered. 

Winged birds, on the contrary, are marked 
down at the instant, because they fall at once, on 
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the wing being fractured. It is the bodily wounded 
birds that are so frequently lost. : 

Grouse sometimes fly away with their wounds 
to a great distance; it is not at all unusual to 
recover a grouse several hundred yards from the 
place where it was shot. 


WOODCOCK-SHOOTING., 


All sportsmen take great delight in woodcock- 
shooting: a peculiar charm appears to belong to 
the sport ; no sound is more pleasing to the ear of a 
sportsman, when beating a cover, than the words 
“mark cock!” A successful day’s woodcock-shoot- 
ing is in the highest degree satisfactory; and 
certain it is, that many sportsmen are far more 
delighted at killing a woodcock than any other 
bird of the game species. It is a sport which 
requires a good deal of practice; for although a 
woodcock may now and then be killed with very 
great ease, they are for the most part difficult 
birds to shoot, their flight being so uncertain 
and varied; often dodging through glades, and 
among trees, as if purposely to confound the 
shooter. They are so irregular in their flight, 
that on some days they are found to fly slowly and 
lazily, and to a short distance only; whilst on 
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other days they fly straight away to a long dis- 
tance, and quite out of marking range. 

No one can become skilful in the sport without 
much practice, and a good knowledge of the flight 
and habits of the woodcock. On some occasions 
they may be found and killed as easily as young: 
partridges; and perhaps the very next day they 
are artful in their movements, difficult to find, 
and more difficult to mark. 

Clumber spaniels are the kind of dogs best 
adapted to the pursuit; they should be well 
trained, so as to be at all times under the perfect 
control of their masters and the béaters who 
accompany them. They should be active and 
persevering animals, and thoroughly up to the 
scent and haunts of woodcocks; for they are 
birds which sometimes lie very close and are 
sluggish, and difficult to flush, though at others 
they are very easily put up. 

Woodcocks arrive in this country by the first 
or second week in October, but in greater num- 
bers towards the latter part of that month. No- 
vember is the prime month of the season for 
woodcock-shooting. 

They are to be found in the covers near the sea 
in October. But if there happen to be no covers 
near the spot at which they reach the shore, they 
keep to the open ground, glad to rest their weary 
limbs by taking refuge in brushwood, furze, 
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hedges, rushes, heather, or whatever temporary 
cover may be nearest at hand. 


“When first he comes 
From his long journey o’er th’ unfriendly main, 
With weary wing the woodcock throws him down, 
Impatient for repose, on the bare cliffs ; 
Thence with short flight the nearest cover seeks, 


Low copse or straggling furze, till the deep woods 
Invite him to take up his fixed abode.” 


Woodcocks are also frequently shot on the 
moors in the month of October; but directly the 
frost comes, it drives them to the woods. 

They are birds which like to lie in dry and 
warm sheltered places; they do not go to springs 
and wet grounds in the daytime, unless very 
hungry. They go at night to their moist feeding 
grounds. , 

A small double-gun, with short barrels, will be 
found the handiest weapon for woodcock or cover 
shooting. Woodcocks sometimes rige very sud- 
denly; and among trees and brush-wood, one 
chance only is generally all that offers. The 
sportsman should instantly take advantage of it, 
and fire on the first opportunity; it may be the 
only one he will have. 

In well-grown woods and plantations, on flush- 
ing a cock, the sooner you can knock it down the 
better; shoot if possible before the bird rises so 
high as the branches of the trees. When this 
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eannot be done, endeavour to make a snap shot 
through the clearest opening that can be found, 
or through the small twigs of the trees. 

In covers which are not of very long or lofty 
growth, time may generally be given for: the bird 
to rise as high as the tops of the trees; but, as a 
rule, a cock should never be allowed to go far 
before you shoot. 

It is the nature of woodcocks, on being flushed 
in a wood, to make for the clearest opening, and 
then soar as high as the trees; over the tops of 
which they skim off in a straight line, and gene- 
rally pitch again in another part of the cover, 
or make a tortuous flight and drop in, or very 
near to, the same spot from which they were 
flushed. 

A familiar knowledge of the wood and sur- 
rounding locality is of essential service to the 
sportsman; and the more frequently he beats the 
wood, and marks the line of flight taken by the 
woodcocks, the better by far will be his success. 
There is sometimes so much sameness and regu- 
larity in the habits of woodcocks, that they may 
frequently be found in the very same spots from 
which they were flushed the day before; therefore, 
after once or twice observing the line of flight in 
any particular locality, the sportsman is in posses- 

sion of very useful knowledge as to the best posi- 
tion and route to take on another day; and has 
L 
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considerable advantage over his fellow-sportsmen 
when beating large covers for woodcocks. 

I have often heard it remarked, that no one 
ever saw a woodcock entangled in the boughs or 
bushes on rising; though the alarm be ever so 
sudden and great, it always takes care to choose a 
place in the wood for its retreat, where there is a 
clear opening towards the sky, or a glade through 
which to pass and gain the open. 

Woodcocks are in the habit of running many 
yards from the spot at which they are marked 
down: the running is performed on the instant of 
alighting. 

On beating a cover for woodcocks, try the holly 
bushes and evergreens ; they are, of all places, the 
most likely ones to hold the objects of your pursuit. 

A woodcock is generally considered an easy 
shot to a sportsman; but notwithstanding, there 
is no bird which is more frequently missed, parti- 
ewlarly when found unexpectedly. 

“It is true that the remotest chance is taken ad- 
vantage of in woodcock-shooting, and random and 
useless shots are often made; being birds of pas- 
sage, and a great prize also, sportemen are always 
eager to bag them. 

Woodcocks frequently rise within ten or twelve 
yards of the sportsman, and often so clumsily as to 
offer the fairest of shots; but they sometimes as+ 
suddenly dodge round a tree, or by some other 
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unexpected move, elude the skill of the best sports- 
men. | 

They are often very indisposed to rise from 
their favourite haunts, and will sometimes fly 
round the wood as if in search of a secure retreat, 
and then cunningly haste back and pitch in the 
very same spot from whence they were flushed. 
Manceuvres of this kind are inherent in the wood- 
cock, and when viewed from a commanding posi- 
tion are not only interesting to behold, but like- 
wise very instructive to the sportsman ; who, if he 
condescended to become marker for his friends on 
one or two occasions, the knowledge he would 
acquire of the habits and flight of woodcocks 
by that means, would be of lasting service to him 
a8 a sportsman. 

Markers are of essential service in woodcock- 
shooting ; they should be placed on the most com- 
manding hill, or in a tree overlooking the top of 
the wood. A man so placed, if he keeps a good 
look-out, will be enabled to mark every cock that 
tops the trees: and they often pitch in such im- 
probable places as few would think of beating. 

It is also necessary in large covers to be provided 
with beaters, but they should not be allowed to 
hurry the dogs: many a cock is left behind through 
the beaters being too hasty and eager ; and, on the 
other hand, many are left behind which might 
have been flushed had not the beaters been 
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neglectful of their duty, through fatigue or lazi- 
Ness 

When the beaters are numerous and very noisy, 
the woodcocks, on being flushed, are apt to alight 
on the outskirts of the covert; therefore, on beating 
back again in the same wood, the outside borders 
of the cover should be tried. 

On flushing a cock the second time within an 
hour, the sportsman should take care to kill it; 
they are not so regular in their flight on being 
twice disturbed within a short time. ‘ 

A woodcock is a much more cunning bird than 
many would suppose; and after having been shot 
at and missed, seems to remember it, and endea- 
vours to puzzle its pursuers as much as possible, 
After being flushed once, they lie very close on 
an attempt being made to disturb them a second 
time ; so that active beating is necessary in order 
to put them up. 

The sportsman must watch the flight of a wood- 
cock, and endeavour to follow it with his eye from 
the first moment of its being sprung; he must 
look out in the openings, and snap a shot on the 
first opportunity, or the chance of another may be 
lost. 

In long-continued and severe frosts woodcocks 
desert their inland retreats, and go to woods and 
cliffs near the sea, generally preferring those on 
the south coast; their reason for doing so is that, 
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through the severity of the weather, they can obtain 
no food except on the sands and marshes, which 
are not severely affected by the frost, by reason of 
the influx and reflux of the salt water. 
“ The woodcock then 

Forsakes the barren woods, forsakes the meads, 

And southward wings his way, by Nature taught 

To seek once more the cliffs that overhang 

The murmuring main.” 

Woodcocks seek the sea-coast also in the month 
of March, and await in the neighbouring woods a 
favourable wind to assist them in their migration 
to another climate. They aré not so good eating 
in March, because of the near approach to the 
breeding season. 

Woodcocks always prefer such covers as lie 
with a sloping surface, and aspect towards the 
morning and mid-day sun, In some places where 
this choice of retreat is at hand, they number 
more than two to one in a wood.with a sunny 
aspect than in that with a cold northern one. 

Another of their favourite retreats is a sheltered 
valley in the midst of a wood, or such other places 
in the cover as are least affected by frost, and most 
exposed to the mid-day sun. 

A wounded woodcock is easily recovered; it 
seldom runs from the spot where it falls, 
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THE FLIGHT OF WOODCOCKS. 


In no case is the truth of my oft repeated 
assertion, as to the necessity of a familiar know- 
ledge of the flight of game, more fully verified 
than in the pursuit of woodcocks. 

The sportsman who is thoroughly familiar with 
the flight and habits of the woodcock, will be 
enabled to kill more than twice as many in the 
course of a season, as he who takes no pains to 
inform himeelf on so instructive and interesting 
an element in the art of shooting. 

The rate or speed at which the woodcock flies 
is deceptive; varying considerably according to 
the position from which it is flushed, the season 
of the year, time of day, strength of wind, &c. 
Thus it is sometimes slow and laboured, at others, 
twisting, darting, and dodging, and often rapid 
and direct as a hawk. Sometimes they begin 
with a heavy lazy flight, and then suddenly dart 
away with surprising swiftness. — 

They have a much greater power in their 
wings than many persons imagine; and when 
suddenly alarmed and much frightened, they are 
as difficult to shoot as snipes. Distance must be 
less regarded in woodcock-shooting than in any 
other sport; because, by giving time in the hope 
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of getting a better chance, you lose the only one 
which offers. 


‘“‘ Where woodcocks dodge, there distance knows no laws; 
Necessity admits no room for pause.” 


A woodcock on being flushed in covert makes 
directly for the glades, or for the clearest open- 
ings, when it soars as high as the trees; and flies 
in a straight line over the tops. To a sportsman 
who may happen to be beneath or within range, 
these are the fairest shots of all in woodcock- 
shooting. There is so much steadiness in their 
flight, when once they have gained a clear space 
above the trees, that by firing more or less in 
advance of the bird, according to the rate or 
rapidity of its flight, you are almost sure to 
bring it down. 

Woodcocks make a regular evening flight from 
the woods to the meadows, fens, and ditches; they 
go just at the beginning of twilight, and return to 
the woods early in the morning. 

These morning and evening excursions to and 
from the wood are made with great regularity; if 
undisturbed they fly day by day precisely the 
same route; and frequently to the same places, 
both in the wood and the feeding-grounds else- 
where. 

The regularity and sameness in the course of 
the woodcock is very remarkable. They appear 
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as familiar with all direct openings and glades in 
the woods they frequent, as if they had used them 
for years. Day after day, and week after week, 
on being flushed, they fly off by the same route, 
through the same glades, and over the tops of the. 
game trees. Even in the open, their line of flight 
does not vary twenty yards. They appear to 
have certain retreats, and certain roads leading 
to and from them. 

It is therefore obvious that the sportsman who 
is familiar with these habits of usage, by practice, 
knows to a few yards the spot at which to look 
out for a shot, on hearing the signal “ Mark 
cock!” He therefore has considerableadvantage 
over one who is not so informed. 

It is very necessary in woodcock-shooting to 
notice particularly the speed at which the bird is 
flying, and regulate your aim accordingly; no 
bird is more deceiving to the eye of the sports- 
man, because it frequently and suddenly changes 
the rate ef its flight, from very slow tw very fast ; 
and whilst making its way out of the cover, some- 
times dodges and twists its course in a most 
puzzling manner; but it no sooner tops the trees, 
or gains the open, than its flight is straight and 
swift. 

Woodcocks do not generally fly far on being 
first flushed; but on being disturbed a second 
time within an hour or two, they suspect the 
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enemy, and go off farther; on a third flush they 
go farther still, and so gradually become wilder. 
A good shot, however, will generally stop a wood- 
cock at the first time of flushing, or, at all events, 
at the second. 


PHEASANT-SHOOTING. 


This sport commences, according to Act of 
Parliament, on the lst of October. It is con- 
sidered by some persons as the most princely 
recreation with dog and gun of any that can be 
found in this country: but many other persons,— 
and among them some of the most experienced 
sportsmen and most splendid shots in the land,— 
consider pheasant-shooting the least like real 
sport of any of their pursuits. However, there 
are few sportsmen who do not value a brace of 
pheasants when they shoot them. They look 
very beautiful in their plumage, they make a 
handsome present to a neighbour, they form an 
aristocratic sort of a dish, of which everybody gene- 
rally partakes when he gets the chance; and, when 
nicely roasted, they are uncommonly good eating. 

It is easy to imagine that the strict and exten- 
sive game preserver, who estimates his coverts not 
by acres but by miles, can pride himself by offer- 
ing his friends ineessant shooting throughout any 
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day in October; pheasants rising right and left at 
every advancing step: but then the question is — 
do sportsmen care for such carnage and banging ? 
Some like it fora change, but there are few who 
care for many successive days’ battue. 

In my opinion the true enjoyment of pheasant- 
shooting consists in going out with one or two 
friends only, where pheasants are neither very 
tame nor over-abundant. 

’ But pheasant-shooting in closely preserved co- 
vers, during the early part of the month of October, 
is uncommonly tame sport. As the covers become 
more and more naked, and as autumn advances, 
so pheasants become more and more wary; and 
then the sport becomes exciting, the birds become 
much wilder, and are not brought to bag so tamely 
as in early season. 

When the branches are all leafless, then the 
real enjoyment of pheasant-shooting is said to 
commence. 

Early in the morning pheasants may generally 
be found in hedges near the covers, particularly 
after a rainy night. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon is a very 
likely hour at which to find pheasants in tur- 
nips, carrots, or mangold, near the coverts. 

Sometimes (particularly after a long flight) 
they are difficult birds to put out of a hedgerow 
or thick cover. They lie so close that dogs may 
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pass on both sides and yet fail to spring them: 
and they often perch a few feet above the ground, 
so as to be out of the way of the dogs’ noses. 

In beating for pheasants in thick-set hedges or 
coverts, always give your dogs the benefit of the 
wind, or it is impossible to find them, particularly 
cunning old birds. 

If disturbed in windy weather, pheasants some- 
times fly far away down wind ; and unless marked 
down, the probability is that they may never 
return. They hate windy weather, and seldom fly 
against strong gales. 

There is no better time at which to find phea- 
sants out of their coverts than during the first 
hour or two after sunrise; at which time they go 
to stubbles of wheat and barley which may be 
near adjacent. 

A straggler or two may generally be found 
during the day, in the hedges enclosing the stub- 
bles in which they feed. 

Pheasants venture farthest from the wood in 
foggy weather: they are then soon bewildered, 
and know not which way to return. He who 
would keep his pheasants at home will not disturb 
them in foggy weather. 

In pheasant-shooting the young sportsman must 
remember that it is necessary to shoot specially 
high when the bird is rising perpendicularly, and 
well forward when it is flying across. 
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The afternoon is the best time of day for phea- 
sant-shooting ; the cock birds, in particular, do 
not rise well until that time of day. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon is the time 
pheasants roam about for drink; they get into 
ditches and shady places in dry weather about 
that hour. 

Well-trained springing spaniels are the best 
kind of dogs for pheasant-shooting ; particularly 
in thick-set coverts. 

When the woods are full of hares and rabbits, 
dogs are not much used in pheasant-shooting ; but 
beaters only ; retrievers, if under perfect obedience, 
may sometimes be employed with advantage. 

A pheasant is by no means a difficult shot; on 
the contrary, to a person accustomed to their 
mode of flight, they are easily brought down. It 
is the tremendous flutter and whirr they make on 
rising, which so discomposes the nerves of excit~ 
able or over-anxious sportsmen, and so causes 
them to miss their aim. The poet Watt gives a 
capital hint, when he says :— 


‘‘ Be but composed, and, I believe, 
Your eye will ne’er your hand deceive.” 


If ever so well fed, pheasants will stray a little. 
They leave the woods at dawn of day, and again 
in the evening just before sunset. Gamekeepers 
are generally vigilant at those hours, and in the 
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morning, as soon as the sun is up, they beat them 
back into the woods. 

A nide of pheasants signifies a brood or hatch- 
ing ; same as a covey of partridges. 

There is great danger in pheasant-shooting in 
coverts, unless the sportsmen keep in line, as in a 
battue, and never shoot except far above the range 
of human head. 

Pheasants require vigilant watching in suspicious 
neighbourhoods, They are always a prize to the 
poacher ; and no bird is so simply, quietly, and 
easily taken, by means pf snares and other notorious 
devices. | 


THE FLIGHT OF PHEASANTS, 


Whether viewed on wing or at perch, the phea- 
sant is one of the most beautifully plumaged and 
gracefully formed of English birds; a cock makes 
a most resplendent show with its wings extended 
on a sunny day. 

On being suddenly disturbed, the pheasant rises 
perpendicularly from the ground with strong wing 
and tremendous whirring: and then having topped 
the trees, it glides off rapidly to the outskirts of 
the wood, if a small one; but early in season it is 
generally reluctant to leave the wood unless hard 
pressed. 


A stray pheasant on being suddenly driven up; 
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often mounts very high in the air, particularly if 
an old cock. 

Many sportsmen reserve their fire until the bird 
has risen to its full height, and then shoot at the 
moment of its darting off over the tops of the 
trees; but there are many occasions when this 
delay is unwise, and the shot must = made at the 
first clear sight. 

The startling whirr and flutter a pheasant makes 
on suddenly rising when close at the young sports- 
man’s feet, more frequently than otherwise saves 
its life, by so thoroughly discomposing his nerves 
that he fires, and, with certainty, misses his aim. 

The poet says — 

4 Should pheasant rise, be most particular— 
He rises nearly perpendicular ; 


Wuit a few seconds till your sight 
Perceives his horizontal flight.” 


He who would preserve pheasants and keep them 
to his coverts must not disturb them too frequently, 
or numbers will leave the wood never to return. 

Pheasants fly farther on being much frightened, 
and stay away from their coverts longer, than any 
other game. 
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COVERT-SHOOTING, 


Or, more properly, shooting in coverts, is a varied 
sport; some men prefer it to any other. To mymind 
the most charming branch of it is woodcock-shoot- 
ing; but as this is already treated of under a 
separate head, it will be unnecessary to discuss it 
here. Pheasant and rabbit-shooting are also im- 
portant branches of the sport of covert-shooting ; 
but they also are each discussed under their own 
heads. 

It will therefore be only as to the general pur- 
suit of shooting in coverts that these remarks will 

“be devoted. 

Game of all kinds acquire, naturally, the habit 
of learning in what places they are most secure ; 
and though it is not every species of game which _ 
seeks the protection of woods and thickets, there 
are some species whose home and daily resort is 
the covert. 

As the season advances and the leaves fall, game 
in the coverts diminishes. The sportsman finds 
less and less every time he beats the woods. Hares 
do not like the falling of the leaf; and so, many 
of them leave the wood and get into the open 
fields; and pheasants shift their grounds or move 
off on the first approach of noise or suspicion. 

It is therefore necessary, when pheasants are 
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very wild, to walk through the wood as noiselessly 
as possible. 

When beating the wood for woodcocks or any 
ether game that may be found, it is generally 
desirable that the beaters should make as much 
noise as possible, whilst the sportsmen should go 
on quietly in advance. And the sportsmen who 
have the good luck to walk outside tne cover 
cannot be too quiet; they should keep in advance 
of the beaters, but in line with those in the 
wood, 

The gun for shooting in covert should be a short 
barrelled breech-loader, about No. 12 gauge, the 
length of barrels not more than two feet four 
inches, A gun of this description may be handled 
and used freely among the bushes, when 4 longer 
one would often baulk the shooter, through catch- 
ing against the branches of brushwood. 

In beating long narrow strips of copse, the two 
sportsmen should walk one on each flank, outside 
the wood; about thirty or forty yards in advance 
of the beaters, all of whom, with the dogs, should 
go inside. 

Beaters must stop immediately on discharge of 
@ gun, and go on again at command, 

Never employ a deaf man or boy as a beater. 

A retriever is very useful in covert-shooting, if 
used for retrieving only. 

In large woods, when not shooting in battue, 
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take every advantage of open places, and secure 
free scope for firing. Do not get under over- 
hanging branches. The art of knowing where to 
place yourself for a favourable shot, is one of the 
secrets of success in covert-shooting. 

And do not refuse fair chances, under the hope 
or impression of meeting with better ones. 

In coverts the paths or open passages are called 
rides ; and lawns or openings in woods are termed 
glades. 

After beating a covert, the adjoining and sur- 
rounding hedges, clumps, and bushes should be 
beaten. A very exciting finale to a day’s sport 
may thus be obtained, particularly in pheasant- 
shooting. 

When shooting in covert, employ plenty of dogs, 
for “many dogs find most game;” when rabbit- 
shooting, seek out a clear space of ground of about 
ten square yards or more, and there stand as still 
as you can, and you will assuredly have a far 
better share of the sport than by roaming about 
with the dogs. . 

In no branch of the sport of shooting is there 
greater necessity for pointing out the perils at- 
tending it than in covert-shooting. , 

It must be distinctly impressed on the minds of 
persons going out with others in a covert, to keep 
in line; and never to shoot in any direction 
where you have the least suspicion another person 
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may be. The danger is great in covers where the 
ground is upon a level, but it is increased on an 
undulated or hilly surface. 

As another warning to my young friends, I add 
Captain Lacy’s sad tale of the death of a youth 
who was accidentally killed by his companions 
whilst shooting in a covert. The Captain says :— 

‘‘To prove what even a single small shot~corn 
may do, we have an instance but too melancholy, 
where one of a party who had just been shooting 
in covert was missing, but was shortly afterwards 
found lying in a senseless state; nor could this 
for some time be accounted for by his mournful 
companions, till at last some one discovered a 
very small speck of blood just above the eye-ball, 
where the pellet had entered and penetrated the 
brain. Slight as the injury externally appeared 
to be, it terminated fatally; and thus was a fine 
youth, an only child, and the sole heir to immense 
wealth, prematurely cut off:— a case almost too 
afflicting to commemorate, further than as it may 
serve as a salutary warning to other shooters in 
covert, how guardedly cautious at all times they 
ought to be in observing the proper time and 
direction in which they may venture to fire with 
perfect safety.” ° 
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THE DUTY OF BEATERS. 


Though a sportsman is said to “ beat ” a field by 
simply running his dog over it in search of game, 
he himself is not a beater, in the term implied 
in sporting language. 

A beater, strictly speaking, is one who accom- 
panies the sportsman ; and with a staff beats the 
bushes, fences, cover, or whatever else may har- 
bour the game: his object in beating being to 
turn it out “into the open,” so that the sports- 
man may shoot it as it flies or runs, as the case 
may be. 

The duty of beaters is therefore very simple, 
but differs according to the nature of the game, 
the country, the time of year, and other circum- 
stances. 

For instance, in a thick cover, when beating for 
pheasants or woodcocks, the more noise that is 
made the better; whilst, on the contrary, when 
beating for grouse, partridges, snipes, and such 
birds as are not in the habit of frequenting woods 
and thick coverts, but, generally lie in low ground- 
cover, the beaters tannot be too silent: they 
should approach likely spots as noiselessly as pos- 
sible, and then suddenly beat out the game. 

The beater should never call out on starting 
anything in front of him; because the sportsman, 
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if attending to his duty, is sure tosee it. It is only 
in case of anything turning back or going in a 
contrary direction that the beater should break 
silence; and then only by simply calling out 
“ Back!” or “Behind!” and instantly jumping 
into the ditch to get out of the way, as he says 
the word. 

The moment the sportsman has fired his gun, 
the beater should stand still, and encourage the 
dogs to do the like, whilst the gun is being re- 
loaded; after which he may go and pick up the 
game. 

On beating a wood the beaters, who generally 
consist of two or more, should keep strictly in 
line as they pass through, beating every bit of 
cover likely to harbour the game in pursuit: and 
on any one or more of the sportsmen discharging 
their guns, the whole line of beaters, as well as 
the sportsmen, should stand still, and not advance 
a step until the guns are all reloaded, and the 
signal given to “ go on!” 

On beating a fence, if only one beater, the 
sportsman should go on the opposite side; but 
taking care to keep in line with him. If there be 
a beater on each side of the fence, the same 
strictness as to keeping in line with each other 
must be observed. 
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THE BATTUE. 


Battue is a word derived from the French: 
literally it is “ bush-beating.” But in this coun- 
try it signifies a party of sportsmen, beating a 
covert by walking in line, at equal distances 
apart, for the purpose of shooting game: a num- 
ber of beaters and game gatherers following: 
genefally one between each two sportsmen. And 
in this manner hundreds of pheasants and hares 
are sometimes slaughtered in the space of a few 
hours. In preserves which are swarming with 
game, a battue certainly bears the aspect of 
wanton sport. Whenever a shot is fired by either 
of the party, the whole of the beaters and sports- 
men halt in lines abreast, whilst the discharged 
gun is reloaded: and the success depends very 
much on the discipline and strict obedience of the 
sportsmen to this injunction. 

It is a general rule at battue, that hen phea- 
sants should be spared; and cocks only shot. 
And this rule also prevails in the Highlands as to 
grey-hens (the females of the black-cock) which 
are always spared by sportsmen who advocate the 
increase of game. 

In battue whenever a hen rises, the signal 
“ware hen!” is called out by the sportsman or 
beater who is nearest it: meaning thereby “ be- 
ware of the hen;” or, literally, “do not shoot 
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the hen pheasant.” In most places where game is 
very strictly preserved, and the rules of sporting 
firmly adhered to, a fine is imposed on any one 
who kills a hen pheasant in battue. And, accord- 
ing to the “Oakleigh shooting code,” there are 
several other fines which are strictly enforced 
among sportsmen in North Staffordshire. 


TABLE OF FINES PAYABLE ON OaxLeIGH Manor, Nogtu 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

£3. d. 
Killing a grey-hen or hen-pheasant . 0 2 6 
For a second the same day .  , 07 6 
For a third, fourth, fifth, &e. each 010 0 
Dropping two or more birds from one barrel 02 6 

Shooting at black game, red-grouse, ene or 
partridges on the ground . . ». 0 5 0 
And forevery birdsokilled , . . ; » 0 5 0 
Killing a bird not in season ; 0 6 0 
Shooting at a bird not in season 0 2 6 

Shooting at a hare (leverets allowed) beiwedn 10th 
February and 1st September i 0 2 6 

Shooting at a snipe between 10th February and Ist 
August ‘ a ee ee - . O 2 6 


In some counties the fine for shooting a hen 
pheasant is half a guinea. 

These fines are strictly insisted on in many 
places: they are handed over to the gamekeepera 
who belong to the estate. 

No dogs need be used in battue, but beaters 
only: and it should be remembered that phea~ 
sants always run to the end or side of the cover 
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before taking flight, unless they are much pressed : 
consequently the best sport always comes at the 
extreme end of the wood. 

It is usual before a battue, to place nets about 
three or four feet high, round the farther end, 
sides, and boundaries of the covert, in order to 
prevent the pheasants from running out; which 
numbers of them would otherwise do. On reach- 
ing the net, after attempting to get through they 
run back in the direction of the beaters, and are 
then compelled to fly. The best shooting always 
takes place at the end of the covert; where, being 
driven into close quarters, the birds are at last 
obliged to take to their wings. Without nets few 
shots only could be had: but immense slaughter 
may be made by preventing the pheasants running 
out of the covert. 

When getting near the end of a wood which 
has been closely beaten, the two outside sports- 
men should go forward and stand perfectly still, 
keeping a sharp look out. There are almost sure 
to be scme skulkers reluctant to leave their 
retreat. On these occasions pheasants often squat 
in the last clump of thick bushes; which they 
will not quit until hard pressed. 

After a battue, always beat the boundary fences 
and adjacent hedgerows. Good clear shots may 
thus be obtained. 

Only two or three battues are allowed in the 
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course of the year in any one covert, where the 
proprietor wishes to keep up his preserves. Phea- 
sants would forsake the cover if too often subject 
to these terrific onslaughts. 


SNIPE-SHOOTING. 


This sport may very justly be termed the zenith 
of the art of shooting flying. It is the truest test 
of good shooting; none but good shots are able to 
make up a bag, or kill their ten couple of snipes in 
a day. Bad shots and young sportsmen fire away 
pounds of ammunition at snipes, without touching 
a feather. In the Jack snipe they are sorely 
puzzled; in the common, or whole snipe, they 
find their match. 

The most skilful sportsmen often miss them; 
though when well practised at snipes, more than 
at any other objects of the gun, a good shot kills 
almost every one he fires at. 

It is a sport peculiar in itself, for it may be 
had in all quarters of the globe; but it is one 
that requires considerable practice, with some 
knowledge of their habits, and also of the mode of 
searching for them. And to my mind they are 
well worth the trouble; for a snipe, though but a 
mouthful, is one of the choicest of tid-bits that is 
brought to the breakfast table. 
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Activity in the movements of the body, with 
steadiness in handling the gun, and a quick and 
accurate eye, ate among the first essentials in the 
snipe shot. 

Snipes arrive during the latter part of Septem- 
ber, and in October; but in much larger numbers 
in November and December. 

They generally lie better during windy weather 
than at any other time; and by reason of their 
flying against wind on being disturbed, they are a 
steadier and easier mark for the sportsman then, 
than on other occasions. 

They are puzzling to the sportsman on bright 
cheerful days, and during white frosts, by reason 
of the greater vigilance and activity which they 
display. 

It is an error to suppose that the slightest 
touch of the shot will bring them down. It de- 
pends entirely upon where the shot strikes. Their 
bones are very small and delicate, and their fea- 
thers very penetrable, therefore one pellet of No. 
8 or 9 shot may sometimes break a wing or strike 
in a vital part; in either case the bird must fall. 
But a snipe will sometimes fly away with three or 
four shot in its body. 

The general reason why young sportsmen miss 
snipes is, because they shoot neither forward 
enough nor high enough. They are such ex- 
tremely active birds on wing, that a slow or 
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a steadier and lazier manner; on such occasions 
they are easy to shoot. 

Jack snipes always lie close, especially in long 
grass, from which they will not rise without very 
close beating; and then they are so foolish as to 
pitch again and again within one hundred yards of 
the same spot; and sometimes giving the bad shot 
six or seven chances ere they can be frightened 
far from their haunts. 

Day after day the same Jack snipes may be 
found in the same walks and the same spots; and 
day by day the novice may fire away at them to 
no purpose; for though they rise at his feet he 
constantly misses them; and so, a couple of Jack 
snipes may afford him a week’s sport ere he brings 
them to bag; indeed, such is no uncommon oc- 
currence. 

Young sportsmen frequently fancy, from these 
birds pitching again so soon, that they are wounded; 
dnd he rushes forward under an impression that 
the bird will “never rise again.” His delusion, 
however, soon subsides, as the tortuous little 
creature darts off again another hundred yards, 
and so on, working its young persecutor into a 
state of great excitement. 


So swift a bird is apt to make 
Young shots with indecision shake ; 
Such are indebted when they kill 
Much more to fortune than to skill.” 
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The common snipe is an extremely watchful 
bird: and a sportsman must tread the marsh 
lightly as a fairy, if he hopes to get within point 
blank range of it. 

On heaths and rush-clad hills, and in turnip 
fields, they are less exposed and less difficult of 
approach. 

The chances are twenty to one against a novice 
killing a common snipe. 

The great snipe is by no means a difficult bird 
to kill: not only on account of its larger size, but 
because of its steadier flight and more sluggish 
habits. It generally lies well, and offers a fair 
chance to the sportsman. They are, however, 
scarce birds, but delicious morsels. 

A keen-eyed sportsman distinguishes its species 
the moment it rises from the ground, by reason of 
its red tail and heavy body, with white in the 
under part. When disturbed they generally pitch 
again within a very short distance. 

All snipes are uncertain in their movements. 
Whenever good sport is had, it is generally unex- 
pectedly: and vice versa, sometimes when the 
weather appears to be exactly suited for finding 
them in certain haunts, the sportsman is disap- 
pointed. Therefore when plenty of snipes are 
found, make the most of your sport. One frosty 
night will drive them from their haunts. In 
boisterous weather snipes are more scattered about 
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the walks. It is in frosty weather and bright 
sunny days that they are more frequently seen in 
wisps. 

On shooting a snipe, keep your eye on the spot 
where it falls, or carefully mark it by some con- 
spicuous object, whilst reloading: a dead or 
wounded snipe is sometimes difficult to find. If 
it falls into the water, wipe the feathers dry before 
putting it in your pocket. 

If you are a very quick shot, and can handle 
your gun dexterously, you will never do wrong by 
shooting at a snipe the moment it rises to the 
level of your shoulder: that is to say, whenever 
it gets up at thirty yards distance and upwards. 
The snipe has neither way nor speed upon it at 
first, and is as steady a mark as can be desired, at 
the moment alluded to: but after flying about 
twenty paces it is at the top of its speed. There- 
fore, when snipes are wild, knock them down 
whilst they cry “scaipe!” or rather “ schayich |” 
which they generally do as they spring from the 
bog. 

December is always the best month for snipe- 
shooting, particularly if no severe frosts prevail. 


THE FLIGHT OF SNIPES. 


The flight of these birds is swift, graceful, and 
beautiful in the extreme. There is no bird whose 
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flight is more to be admired. Sportsmen gaze 
at them with pleasure; whilst the naturalist 
beholds them with curious admiration, as they 
gracefully whirl through the air in semicircular 
ascent; after performing the prettiest and most 
’ perfect flittings, alternately to right and left, as if 
to gather speed as a skater, wherewith to assist in 
more elegant evolutions. The snipe, like the 
skater, then glances off into an elliptical gyration ; 
and then after five or ten minutes’ performance in 
the air, often drops again within a few yards of 
the same spot as that from whence it sprang: but 
often running a few yards after alighting. 

On rising from the ground, a snipe starts with 
a rapid zigzag motion; darting off with powerful 
strokes of its wings a few yards; and then raising 
its head as if to look around, steadily soars, and 
commences a tortuous line of flight. Itis just 
at the finish of its twistings, and at the commence- 
ment of its curvilinear course, that it offers the 
best mark to the sportsman; but, as it is very 
often out of range before the zigzag performances 
are concluded, it will not always be prudent to 
wait for the better chance, but rather try your 
skill at the bird in its most puzzling form of 
flight. 

On warm, windy, and cloudy days, snipes fl 
with lazier and more careless effort, than on 
bright or frosty days. 
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It ia the common snipe which is the most active 
and vigilant in “all its motions, and consequently 
the most difficult to kill. The large snipe is not 
so wild: though in the motion of its wings, the 
form and line of flight resemble the other, still 
it is less rapid and tortuous. On rising from the 
mire, the large snipe often soars up perpendicu- 
larly in the air several yards; so that, when flushed 
at the feet of the sportsman, the bird seems to soar 
directly over his head. 

The flight of the Jack snipe is similar to the 
large snipe, with the exception that it never soars 
high in the air on first springing from the ground : 
and very seldom performs any of those elliptical 
evolutions so much admired in the common snipe. 

Some sportsmen, good shots in other respects, 
do not shoot at snipes, because of the difficulty 
they experience in hitting them. The fact is, they 
have never carefully watched and considered the 
flight of the snipe in its varied and beautiful 
gyrations, or they might kill them as certainly as 
they do any other birds. 


HARES. 


I am one of those who consider hares ought 
never to be shot; they cannot fairly be looked 
upon as legitimate objects of the sportaman’s gun, 
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but are the indisputable animals of the courser’s 
chase. 


‘‘ And let the courser and the hunter share 
Their just and proper title to the hare. 
* * * # 


The tracing hound by nature was designed 
Both for the use and pleasure of mankind ; 
Form’d for the hare, the hare too for the hound, 
In enmity each to each other bound.” 


Foxes have a passport which holds them free 
from harm, though they run the gauntlet of a 
thousand guns; and why should not the same 
privilege be granted the hare ? 

When a hare jumps off its form, within range of 
the gun, it is so fair a mark, that it can seldom be 
missed by the most juvenile of sportsmen; and if 
not killed, is almost certain to be wounded. 

In order to kill a hare on the spot, at a reason- 
able distance, running straight away, the gun 
should be levelled at the tips of the ears, if they 
are standing; but if the ears are thrown back on 
the shoulders, the aim should be just over the 
forehead, and slightly in advance of the nose. If 
young sportsmen would only remember this when 
wishing to shoot a hare running from them, they 
would never fail to kill on the spot, at any dis- 
tance between twenty-five and forty yards. Ob- 
serving, that the greater the distance the higher 
and more advanced must be the aim. 
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In shooting at a hare running across to right 
or left, aim wellin advance; and if far off, as high 
as the tips of the ears would be if erect. 

When the hare is running across ploughed or 
ridged land, be careful to fire as it rises to 
the crown of the ridge; not whilst dipping its 
head in the furrow. Unless this is attended to, 
the chances of killing are very remote. In shoot- 
ing at a hare in turnips or mangold, fire well in 
advance, or you will not kill her. 

The remark made elsewhere in these pages, 
that a bird may be killed at a greater distance 
when crossing, than when running from or ap- 
proaching the sportsman, applies with equal force 
to hares and rabbits; which may sometimes be 
killed ten or twenty yards farther in cross, than in 
straight-away shots. 

When the sportsman sees a hare approaching 
him, he should stand as motionless as possible 
until it is abroad-side, and then fire as soon as 
practicable, and according to the rules before laid 
down; bearing in mind the necessity of regulating 
his aim according to distance. 

Use No. 4 shot for a hare; and do not fire at 
too great or doubtful distances. 

In a neighbourhodd where hares are not much 
hunted, they lie very close on open fields, and 
often get up at the feet of the sportsman; on 
such occasions they jump off their form, and then 
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run at a tremendous pace; but when much hunted 
they become less trustful, and steal off slily on 
suspicion of danger, running away at the top of 
their speed. 

In stubble and fallow fields, hares generally 
lie within a range of thirty or forty yards from 
the hedge. Those are the favourite and most 
likely distances at which to find a hare, be the 
size of the field what it may. 

In wet weather hares prefer high ground. In 
dry weather they lie most in the valleys and low- 
lands. But they are sometimes very uncertain, 
and where you feel almost sure of finding a hare, 
you find, instead, an empty form. 

Before seating itself, and particularly after 
having been chased by dogs, a hare will some- 
times take a long leap into its form, so as to cut 
off the scent. 

As a general rule, the farther a hare is found 
from any covert, the better it will run; it shows 
the greater confidence in its speed. 

The favourite outlying places of a hare are 
wheat-stubbles, fallows, and grass-lands. 

When a hare is chased by a dog across a fal- 
low, it will assuredly turn into a furrow ere it 
proceeds far across the ridges. 
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RABBIT - SHOOTING. 

If not good sport, this is unquestionably capital 
fun. Young sportsmen are particularly fond of it ; 
and it is very good practice, teaching them to 
‘look sharp,” and be quick in handling the gun. 

As this sport is pursued with much greater zeal 
by young sportsmen than by old ones, it is neces- 
sary to warn the inexperienced of the dangers 
attending it, and to remind them that many 
deplorable accidents have arisen through the in- 
discretion and over-eagerness of young rabbit- 
shooters. 

There is one universal rule in this sport, which 
should be strictly observed from one end of the 
land to the other, which is this: 

“ Beware of shooting at a rabbit in the hedge.” 
Though ever so fair a chance offers, and though 
you may feel certain there is no one on the other 
side of the fence, make it a rule through life 
never, under any circumstances, to fire at any- 
thing, whether rabbit, bird, or otherwise, in the 
hedge. Though the chances be ever so inviting, 
and your confidence ever so great, do not, for the 
sake of killing a paltry little creature, incur the 
risk of killing, maiming, or blinding for life, a 
human being, a horse, a cow, or some other valu- 
able animal which may be on the other side of 
the bushes. . 
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All experienced sportsmen are so extremely 
tenacious on this point, that if they saw a fellow- 
sportsman infringe it, they would never again go 
out with him so long as he carried a gun. And 
I have seen an old sportsman take a gun from a 
youth who shot a rabbit whilst it was running 
along the hedge, box his ears, and send him off 
home, with a prohibition that he should never 
again bring a gun upon his estate. 

Those only who have seen narrow escapes (as I 
have) can truly estimate the importance of a firm 
adherence, through life, to this simple rule, “Never 
shoot at anything in a hedge.” A disregard of it 
has embittered with sorrow the cup of life of 
many a father, brother, friend, and near and dear 
relative. 


“Ye parents, let your sons these stories know, 
And thus you may prevent the distant woe.” 


“Such sad events in every place have been, 
Such fatal ends have darken’d every scene.” 


Rabbits are among the most prolific animals 
in the world. Daniel, in his “Rural Sports,” 
says, “they breed at six months old, bear seven 
times annually, and bring five young ones each 
time.” ‘ 

It is, therefore, very easy to get up a rabbit 
warren anywhere, and in a very short time. 

Rabbit-shooting in a covert, where here and there 
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a, clear plot of ground can be found, is lively sport ; 
and it is the same in parks and on heath-land 
where there are extensive beds of fern and furze. 
Rides should be cut and cleared through it, and 
then capital snap-shooting may be had. 

For rabbit-shooting, plenty of small dogs are 
required, to scuttle about the bushes and thickets 
to turn the rabbits out; for they sometimes re- 
quire a great deal of pressing before they will 
quit their hiding-places. 

The sportsman should stand perfectly still and 
silent whilst his dogs are hunting, keeping a 
vigilant look out on the clear space of ground in 
front of him; and, on the rabbits crossing it, which 
they are sure to do when hard pressed, he will 
find it capital fun to knock them over. Shoot 
well in advance; aiming just in front of bunnie’s 
nose, and you may be sure of killing, Fix your 
eye on the head of the rabbit, as if that were the 
only vulnerable part. 

The thick fur coat of a rabbit is a powerful 
resister to shot; and unless the shot strikes a vital 
part there is no certainty of killing a rabbit be- 
yond thirty-five yards distance. A small light 
gun will do for rabbit-shooting ; and the best-sized 
shot is No. 5. 

Rabbits are very active and tenacious of life. 
Unless hit severely they are sure to get away, and 
crawl into a burrow and die. 
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Calm fine weather is best for the sport. Cold 
north winds are always unfavourable. 

As soon aa ever the rabbit is clear of the fence 
or thicket (if at a reasonable distance), the sports- 
man should shoot. Take the first chance, for it 
is seldom a second offers. 

Qn warm sunny days, when rabbits lie out, 
they are more fond of lying in tufts of grass than 
anything else. They are generally pretty close 
to the hedge, and will assuredly make for it on 
being started. 

Be careful not to shoot the dog instead of the 
rabbit. All dogs have a strong propensity for 
chasing rabbits, and run after them with their 
noses at the very scut. Whenever a dog is very 
close upon the rabbit, the sportsman should not 
shoot, unless, in his cruelty, he had rather kill or 
blind the dog than shoot the rabbit. 

Snap-shooting to perfection may be had with 
rabbits in a low cover, up which a ride is cut and 
cleared. Qne side of it should be hunted at a 
time ; and so, after all the rabbits are driven across 
the ride from one cover, they can be beaten back 
again, and so made to run the gauntlet a second 
time. In order to become a good snap shot, a 
man must have a very quick, ready hand, and a 
watchful eye. 

Ferreting rabbits is slow sport compared with 
the other; though sometimes, when they “ bolt 
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well,” it is very good fun. Choose a calm sunny 
day for ferreting. Keep your tongue quiet and 
stand still, but never in front of a hole. If a 
rabbit comes to the mouth of the burrow and sees 
a dog or man in front, it is ten to one but it will 
retreat. But where strict silence is observed, and 
every one keeps in his place, the rabbit will steal 
out, pause, look around, and then dart off at the 
top of its speed. 

When a ferret lays up, the best mode of draw- 
ing it is, to rip open the belly of a newly killed 
rabbit, and thrust it into the hole on the wind- 
ward side of the burrow; the fumes of the warm 
entrails are generally irresistible to the ferret, and 
draw it, as if by magic, to the scent. 

Excellent practice with the pea-rifle may be 
had, on summer evenings, by hiding within range 
of a spot where rabbits creep out to feed. A 
meadow or park skirting a wood, is exceedingly 
favourable for this sport. 

The months of December and January afford 
the favourite time and season for rabbit-shooting 
and ferreting. 
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A FEW STRAY HINTS. 


Never put a ramrod down an empty barrel 
after the gun has been discharged; because it 
loosens adhering substances, which block up the 
nipples, and cause a miss-fire. 

If your shooting ground lies at a distance from 
home, always let your dogs ride there; and the 
same on returning. 

Do not toil too hard at the sport, particularly 
if you are nut very strong. Over exertion weakens 
the nerves and injures the constitution. 

The sportsman, during the month of September, 
should never take the field without a knife, a 
drinking horn, and a shilling for largesse. 

By keeping a few of the most central fields on 
your manor quiet, and seldom or ever shooting 
in them, you have always a nursery to which your 
frightened birds will resort; and your stock of 
game will be maintained. 

Always allow game to cool thoroughly, before 
packing it: or you may have the mortification of 
receiving an acknowledgment from your friends 
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at a distance, of a hamper of game, which arrived 
“um peu trop haut.” 

Always hang your birds in the larder by the 
legs, with their heads downwards, if you wish to 
keep them. 

Game will not keep if carried long in the 
pocket: make your gillie carry them suspended 
by their necks, in a game-bag of net-work., 

A hare will keep longer, and be of much nicer 
flavour, if paunched on the day it is shot; and 
before being hung up in the larder. 

If game-birds remain a few hours packed in a 
hamper along with an unpaunched hare, they 
soon become tainted. 

Never press the trigger unless certain that your 
aim is true; and never vary your eye from the 
bird you first fix upon as the object of your aim. 

When a sportsman misses several shots in suc- 
cession with one barrel, without being able to 
assign any reason for so doing, he should use the 
other exclusively for some time. 

When a sportsman is fatigued or flurried, the 
arm and hand, and consequently the nerves are 
never steady. 

The young sportsman must always shun spirits; 
the old one sometimes requires a stimulus of the 
kind to help him over the hedges, and to lift his 
legs out of the heavy soil fallows. 

In shooting with a young sportsman, or a 
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stranger, always allow him to precede you in 
getting over the fences: it may be that you save 
your life, or a limb, by the precaution. 

Always correct and point out errors which you 
observe in young sportsmen; and rebuke any one, 
whether old or young, in whom you detect .care- 
lessness in handling the gun. 

If, being no sportsman yourself, you invite one 
or two friends to shoot over your manor, do not 
offer or propose to “walk with them.” Sports- 
men always enjoy the sport more if wnaccom- 
panied by the non-sporting friend who invites 
them. But do not forget to send them a lun- 
cheon. Very. hard toil sometimes belongs to 
shooting; and sportsmen, generally, have keen 
appetites. 

However generously disposed you may be to- 
wards your friends and neighbours, if you have a 
valuable dog, never lend it: and the same may be 
said of a favourite gun. If your friend or neigh- 
Pour thinks you unkind in refusing to lend either, 
show him this page in the book of the “ Dead 
Shot.” 
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PIGEON -SHOOTING. 


PIGEON-SHOOTING is, unquestionably, the finest 
practice for the aspirant to excellence, in the use 
of the gun at flying objects, of any that is used. 
At the same time it is a sport which requires con- 
siderable skill; and there is none in which so 
much depends on the perfect coolness and steady 
deliberation of the shooter. In no branch of our 
art are the nerves of the shooter so severely tried, 
and so likely to be disturbed as in a public shoot- 
ing-match: though a great deal of the trepidation 
may be quelled by frequent practice. 

I have seen many persons who are dead shots 
in the field, completely eclipsed by very inferior 
sportsmen at a pigeon-match; and this entirely 
because the nerves of the one were so much 
quieter and under better control than the other. 

The practitioner would do well, before shooting 
in public, to practise several times previously, by 
himself, far away from the gaze and observation 
of others. 

With but few exceptions, a good shot, accus- 
tomed to game in its wildest nature, is generally 
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a good pigeon-shooter. But it is not so often the 
case, that a town pigeon-shot is equally skilful at 
shooting game; though in a majority of instances 
that have come under my observation, I have 
found really good town pigeon-match-shooters 
dead shots in the field, at game of all kinds. 

The most difficult and brilliant part of the 
practice, is that in which two birds are released at 
the same instant, and sometimes from the same 
trap; double-barrelled guns being used. Such is, 
truly, a splendid test of the skill and dexterity of 
a sportsman. The usual distance at which the 
shooter stands from the traps, in double shooting, 
is twenty-one yards; and even at that short dis- 
tance, he must be very quick with his first bird, 
or the second will be out of range before he can 
‘bring his gun to bear upon it, so powerful and 
rapid is the flight of the blue rock. 

The proceedings at a shooting-match should 
always be conducted honourably and impartially : 
five traps are generally used; these are placed, 
each about five yards apart, in asemicircle in front 
of the shooter, at a distance from the measured 
standing place or “footmark,” varying from 
twenty to forty yards, according to the skill of 
the shooter or the terms of the match. 

The object of five traps, is simply to deceive 
the shooter as to the exact spot from whence the 
bird will rise; and with that view, birds are 
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placed in all five traps, before the sportsman 
takes his stand at the footmark. 

Prizes of guns, rifles, gold and silver cups, and 
tankards are frequently contended for; and some- 
times prizes in money, sweepstakes, and handi- 
caps, which are raised by the competitors sub- 
scribing each 1l. or 5. as may be agreed on; and 
the greater the number of subscribers the higher 
the stakes, which in this instance are generally 
divided into one, two, or three prizes. The best 
shot has the first or highest prize, the second best 
the second prize, and so on. 

As may be supposed, ties very frequently arise 
in the shooting; that is to say, two or more of 
the shooters kill an equal number of birds; in 
which case the competitors who tie, shoot again ; 
each, bird for bird, until one or other of the party 
misses, and then withdraws; and when the ties 
are reduced to two competitors only, the two con- 
tinue shooting alternately until one misses his 
bird; the one who shoots all the ties without 
missing, then ranks first; the one who kept it up 
second best, ranks second, and so on, according to 
the number of prizes. 

Guns of rather larger caliber than those used 
for partridge-shooting are generally employed in 
pigeon-shooting: the customary gauge of a pigeon 
gun is No. 12, and none larger than No. 10 
should be permitted. 
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There is no restriction as to powder, but the 
usual charge is, from 2% to 3 drachms; that of 
shot from 1 oz. to 14 0z.; and the size of the shot 
No. 5 or No. 6. Nos. 7 and 8 are sometimes 
ysed, but these will not do in a brisk wind. It 
is important that all competitors should use the 
same-sized shot; and therefore it is usual for all 
to load from the same bowl, any size and charge 
of shot agreed on. 

It is usual at pigeon-matches to stipulate that 
the shooter be allowed to use a larger charge of 
shot than the maximum quantity, on having the 
distance at which he shoots increased at the rate 
of one yard for every one-eighth of an ounce of 
extra shot. 

The blue rock pigeons are those generally used 
at shooting matches, because they are the strong- 
est fliers and hardest diers; and they are, besides, 
the nearest approach to @ld pigeons; which are 
well known as such extraordinary birds for flying 
off unharmed from a heavy charge of shot. 

When the competitors are numerous, six birds 
only are allowed to each person: but where they are 
few, it is usual for each competitor to be allowed 
ten or a dozen birds. The pigeons should all be 
of the same quality and colour; and taken with~ 
out choice: no person being allowed to select his 
own birds. 
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At 21 yards rise, the boundary fence should be 
80 yards from the traps. Beyond that rise, the 
‘boundary should be 100 yards. 

The best and most durable traps for pigeon- 
shooting are made of iron; these, on being pulled, 
rattle most and frighten the bird up. The iron 
pigeon trap is usually about twelve inches square 
(or twelve inches by ten). To the botiom, or 
floor of the trap, are attached two half tubes, 
placed longitudinally, so as to raise it about three 
inches from the ground. There is also a small 
hole in the floor, through which an iron pin is 
driven, in order to hold it firmly to the ground. 
The four sides and top of the trap are all joined 
together by easy working hinges; and the aft side 
is also joined by hinges’ to the floor of the trap. 
The front side has two or three loop-holes to 
admit light and induce the bird to stand with its 
tail towards the shootegy On the top or crown of 
the trap is a circular hole, about four inches dia- 
meter, which closes with a lid and clasp. This 
hole is merely for the purpose of putting the bird 
in, after the trap is fairly fixed and ready. The 
cord by which the trap is pulled, is fastened to an 
iron loop on the top-front hinge; consequently, 
the top and four sides of the trap may be all 
pulled over by one cord, in an instant; and on 
falling backwards, they open and lie flat on the 
ground. 
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The iron trap described is such as is used at 
the Hornsey Weod House shooting grounds, the 
Red House, Battersea, and other distinguished 
match-shooting localities. 

Wooden traps are seldom used now at public 
shooting grounds, except for sparrow and starling- 
shooting. 

The term “H and T” traps, refers merely to 
tossing (head or tail) for choice of two traps, which 
are placed one to the right and the other to the 
left of the shooter. And this is a very customary 
proceeding in pigeon-shooting, particularly when 
two traps only are used; it ensures fairness, and 
is a check upon the trapper, who may have put a 
strong bird in one trap and a weak one in the 
other. 

More than a little skill and dexterity are required 
in pulling the trap: and for that reason none 
but those experienced in the art are chosen to 
perform so important a duty. There is plenty 
of room for fraud and collusion in pulling the 
trap, consequently a trustworthy person should be 
appointed puller. For instance, he might pull 
the trap so gently for one competitor as to raise 
it only a few inches, and thereby permit the bird 
to glide off several yards before the shooter sees 
it. And, on the other hand, in case he wanted to 
favour any particular shooter, he would pull the 
trap suddenly and sharply (which is the fair way), 
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and then the bird flies up perpendicularly, directly 
in frond of the shooter, and so offers a fair chance. 

When the match is between two persons only, 
it is sometimes stipulated that each shall act 
as puller to the other. The usual plan is, for 
each to find a trap and trapper for the other, and 
such is considered the fairest proceeding; for 
there is also room for fraud and collusion with 
the trapper, as to supplying strong birds to one 
person and weak ones to another; and as to pull- 
ing feathers out of their wings, and so impeding 
their flight. 

Sometimes, but not usually, it is stipulated that 
each shooter shall gather his own birds. Much 
time, however, is saved by appointing a gatherer 
for all parties. 

Handicapping according to skill and past per- 
formances in pigeon-shooting, is a difficult and 
delicate task ; it should always be performed with 
discretion, and the handicapper appointed unani- 
mously. 

The term “ fair bird ” in pigeon-shooting im- 
plies a bird which rises fairly and may be shot at 
whilst on the wing. 

‘‘ Dead bird” implies a bird fairly risen, shot, 
and gathered within range. 

“Lost bird” is that which is shot at and 
missed: also any bird which, after being wounded, 
falls without the boundary. 
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“No bird,” when through some mistake or 
accident the bird was not risen according to the 
rules; or when the shooter had no fair chance, 
and consequently is entitled to another in its 
stead. 

The young pigeon-shot will do well to consider 
attentively the lessons on the art of shooting 
which have been given in preceding pages, and 
which apply with equal force to shooting pigeons 
as to shooting game; bearing in mind that it is 
necessary to aim well in advance of a fast bird, 
going right or left; and over its back on going 
straight away. 

Professional pigeon-shots acquire a habit of 
killing their birds the moment they are out of 
the trap: and some of these men often kill nine- 
teen birds out of twenty; with splendid precision, 
at twenty-five yards’ rise. The knack of killing 
them in this manner consists in taking them the 
instant they rise, and being cautious not to fire 
too low; remembering that they are rising, not 
flying forward. 

It may be worth while to caution the inex- 
perienced against being drawn into a match with 
* professional pigeon-shooters,” some of whom, 
I am sorry to say, are mere “ professioral’ 
cheats.” 

They generally stipulate that each person shall 
find his own trap; and among their contrivances 
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for unfair _ctivantage, is that of using a “spring 
trap,” which is neither more nor less than a 
“cheating trap.” In appearance it resembles an 
ordinary pigeon trap, but it contains an inge- 
niously contrived spring ; which, on the trap being 
pulled, causes the bird to fly in a particular di- 
rection, such as the “ professional” is most prac- 
tised in shooting; and so he seldom fails to kill 
his bird. 

And they sometimes induce country sportsmen 
to shoot a pigeon-match with them, without any 
stipulation as to guns or shot; and then, perhaps, 
on coming to the ground, where the sportsman 
expects to meet his opponents on equal terms, 
and he is provided with a gun of No. 12 caliber, 
they have guns of No. 6 gauge! from which they 
fire four or five drachms of powder, and two 
ounces or more of shot! 

Another of their well-known but more recent 
contrivances, is that of using loaded waddings: 
these, to all appearances, are mere thick paper 
waddings; but on opening them, they will be found, 
each, to contain nearly a quarter of an ounce of shot. 

There are many other equally disgraceful tricks 
which are sometimes resorted to by “ profes- 
sionals;” and I need scarcely say, that such are 
the practices which bring pigeon-shooting into 
disrepute. 

For these reasons, gentlemen-sportsmen gene- 
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rally refuse to shoot with strangers, lest they 
should be “ professional tricksters.” 

Strange to say, there are no other printed or 
authorised rules in regard to pigeon-shooting, than 
those of the old Battersea school; and though 
some of these are useful, they are quite inade- 
quate to the requirements of the present day. In 
the event of any difficulty or dispute arising at a 
shooting-match, it has been usual to refer the 
matter to the editors of “ Bell's Life in London,” 
whose decisions thereon have generally been sound 
and good. 

Now, as many thousands of pigeon-shooting 
matches take place every year in the country; 
and the absence and want of an authorised code 
of laws by which to regulate the shooting, and 
conduct these matches satisfactorily, has frequently 
been felt; and to my own knowledge has too 
often been the cause of painful disputes; I have 
carefully prepared a concise list of rules, which 
have been submitted to and approved by some of 
the most experienced pigeon-shots in London. I 
therefore trust they will be found to meet the 
wants which have so long been felt in the conduct 
of shooting-matches. 

The rules are now first published in this work ; 
and are the author’s exclusive copyright. 
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MARKSMAN’S RULES. 


1. Before subscribers’ names are entered and 
stakes received, the following preliminaries should 
he arranged, viz. the number of birds to be allowed 
to each person; the number of traps to be em- 
ployed ; the distance at which the birds are to be 
risen; the boundary within which they must fall ; 
the size of shot, and weight or measure of a 
charge: all which should be put down in writing 
and signed by the subscribers. 

2. Before the match commences, a scorer, @ 
trapper, @ puller, two umpires, and a referee must 
be chosen; also one or more gatherers; and if a 
gatherer is to be allowed the assistance of a dog, 
it should be so stipulated. The referee must be 
mutually chosen; and the umpires, one by each 
party ; each party may also appoint a puller, or they 
may both agree to the same puller. 

3. All disputes to he settled by the umpires ; 
and in case they cannot agree, the decision of the 
referee to be final. 

4. No gun to be used exceeding in caliber the 
gauge No. 10. The maximum charges of shot to be 
140z., 1}0z., or 14 02., as the case may be; all 
charges of shot to be measured or weighed, and 
guns loaded, in presence of the umpires and re- 
feree. In single bird shooting, when both barrels 
are allowed to each bird, the size of the gun should 
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not exceed No. 12 gauge, and the charge of shot 
must be limited to 1} oz. 

5. Each competitor must hold himself im readi- 
ness, and come to the footmark on his name 
being called by the scorer; it being at the dis- 
cretion of the umpires and referee as to whether 
an absentee may be permitted to shoot after the 
lapse of ten minutes from the time he is called to 
the footmark. 

6. Any competitor may challenge another as 
to any suspected unfairness in loading; and the 
person challenged must draw his charge of shot, 
or permit it to be drawn, in presence of the um- 
pires ; when, if it is found to exceed the maximum 
allowance, the person challenged is to pay a fine 
of 1l. to the sweepstakes or prize fund, and be 
disqualified for shooting in the match or sharing 
in the result. But if the charge of shot be found 
not to exceed the fair maximum allowance, then 
the challenger to pay a forfeit of 28. 6d. to the 
party challenged. 

7. Any person challenged to pay a fine of 10s. 
to the prize fund or stakes, if he fires his gun off 
before the charge has been drawn and weighed, or 
measured, as the case may be. 

8. The use of one barrel only [or both, as the 
case may be] to be allowed to each bird. If the 
match is for double shots —7.¢. at two birds to 
be riben at the same time, if the shooter miss 
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with his first barrel, he is at liberty to shoot with 
his second barrel at the same bird. 

9. The shooter, when ready, to say “ pull!” and 
the puller to receive and obey such as the signal 
to pull the trap fairly over, and release the bird 
enstanter. 

10. After the shooter has taken his stand at the 
footmark, he is not to level his gun, or raise the 
but-end above his elbow, until the bird is on the 
wing. On any competitor infringing this rule, 
the bird will be scored against him as a “lost 
bird,” whether he kills it or not. 

11. If the trap be pulled, or the bird released 
before, or not at the time of the signal, the 
shooter to have the option of calling “no bird!” 
and refusing to shoot; but if he shoots, the bird 
will be deemed a “fair one,” and scored for or 
against him as the result may be. 

12. If the bird does not rise immediately after 
the trap is pulled, the shooter to have the option 
of calling “no bird!” but if he shoots on its 
afterwards rising, it will be considered a “ fair 
bird.” If he advances beyond the footmark, 
shoots at the bird on the trap, or on the ground, 
before it rises, it will be scored against him as 
a “lost bird;” and this whether he kills it or not. 

13. A bird must be shot whilst on the wing, in 
order to score as a “fair bird,” (with this exception 
only,)— that when both barrels are allowed to 
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each bird, and the shooter having wounded a bird 
with his first barrel, the second may be fired at 
the bird on the ground, if the shooter fears it 
may rise again or escape beyond the boundary 
‘before it can be gathered. 

14, If after giving the signal “pull!” the gun 
should be found uncapped, without a tube, or im- 
properly loaded ; or if the shooter, through negli- 
gence, is unable to fire, and the bird flies away, 
it will be scored against him as a “lost bird.” 

15. But in case of a miss-fire, through the cap 
or tube not exploding, or failing to ignite the 
charge, or other accidental circumstance not at- 
tributable to the shooter’s negligence, he may call 
“no bird!” and claim another. 

16. In single-bird matches, if two or more 
birds be liberated at the same time (whether ac- 
cidentally or otherwise), the shooter to have the 
option of calling “no bird!” and refusing to 
shoot at either; but if he shoots, the bird will 
be scored for or against him, as the result may be. 

17. And in double-bird matches, if more than 
two birds be liberated at the same time,: the 
shooter may kill as many as he can; and all he 
kills within the boundary shall be scored in his 
favour; or he may refuse to fire at either, and 
claim two more: but if he shoots at one or more, 
it will be scored as a “fair double shot,” for or 
against him, as the case may be. 
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18. Whether a “fair bird,” “dead bird,” “ lost 
bird,” or “no bird,” to be decided in every 
case, during the match, by the umpires; and in 
case of dispute, the decision of the referee to be 
final. 
19. Every bird must be gathered within the 
boundary, in order te score as a “ dead bird.” 

20. Any bird which, after being shotat, perches 
or settles on the top of the boundary fence, is to 
be deemed a “ lost bird ;” and if, after perching 
or settling on the boundary fence, it falls or returns 
back within the boundary, it is nevertheless to be 
considered a “lost bird;” because it has been out 
of the boundary by alighting upon it. So also if 
it perches or settles on a tree or building within 
the boundary, whether it afterwards falls or not, 
it is a “lost bird;” because the probability is, 
that but for the tree or building, the bird would 
have had strength left to have flown out of 
bounds. 

21. If a bird, after being fairly shot at, strikes 
against the fence, and then falls within the 
boundary and is gathered, it will be scored in 
favour of the shooter as a “ dead bird.” 

22. If a bird be shot at and hit so hard by the 
shooter, that in the opinion of the umpires it 
would have fallen within bounds, but before fall- 
ing was shot by a scout or some other person, 
it will be deemed “no bird,” and the shooter 
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may claim another. But if in the opinion of the 
umpires the bird was missed, or only slightly 
wounded by the shooter, and afterwards killed by 
the scout, within bounds, it is in that case to be 
scored against the shooter as a “lost bird.” 

23. When H and T traps are employed, a 
bird must always be put in each trap before the 
toss. 

24. When a competitor allows his opponent 
any extra number of birds, the opponent so fa- 
voured, to have the option of shooting them at 
the beginning or close of the contest. 

25. Any competitor wilfully interrupting an- 
other whilst at the footmark, to pay a fine of 11. 
to the stakes or prize fund, and be disqualified for 
shooting and sharing in the results of the match ; 
and the shooter so interrupted to have the option 
of calling “no bird!” and claiming another, 
whether he shoots during the interruption or 
not. 

26. Any competitor using loaded waddings, or 
by any other device putting more shot or lead 
into the gun than the stipulated quantum, to pay 
a fine of 1l. to the stakes or prize fund, and be 
disqualified for shooting or sharing in the results 
of the match. 

27. In a shooting-match, all ties to be shot off 
on the same ground, immediately after the match, 
if they can be concluded before sunset; but any 
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competitor may refuse to shoot after sunset; and 
in case of such refusal, the tie-shooting to be 
completed on the next day, or on some other day 
appointed by the umpires and referee. 

28. The ties in sweepstakes or prize shooting 
may agree to share of divide the stakes or prize ; 
but if one or more of the ties refuse to share, it 
must be shot off. 

29. Any one of the ties being absent, or not 
coming to the footmark to shoot off his tie, within 
ten minutes after his name is called, on the same 
or an appointed day, to forfeit all claim to the 
sweepstakes or prize. 

30. Any competitor or other person bribing or 
attempting to bribe the trapper or puller, or ob- 
taining or attempting to obtain an unfair advan- 
tage In any way whatever, or wilfully infringing 
any or either of these rules, to pay a fine of 11. to 
the stakes or prize fund, and be disqualified for 
shooting or sharing in the results of the match. 


For starling and sparrow-shooting-matches the 
same rules apply. But the rise for these should 
not exceed twenty or twenty-one yards: as spar- 
rows and small birds cannot be killed with cer- 
tainty beyond the range of thirty-five yards. 
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The boundary for small birds need not be more 
than sixty yards. 

The size of shot for starlings should be No. 8; 
for sparrows No. 10. 

Before shooting a match at sparrows, the young 
sportsman will do well to test his gun at a mark, 
as to the closeness of throwing the shot. 
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No good sport is to be had, or, at least thoroughly 
enjoyed, without a good dog. 

The best sport with the gun, and highest enjoy- 
ment of it, is with the best dogs. 

Bad sport may often be made good with the 
assistance of well-bred and well-broken dogs. 

It is as easy for a sportsman to select a good 
dog as it is for a fox-hunter to select a good horse ; 
and the good qualities are as essential and valuable 
in the one as in the other. 

Remember that a well-bred, well-broke, and 
clever dog costs no more either for keep or tax 
than an ill-bred or ill-broke mongrel. 

Dog-breaking, to be entirely successful, must be 
conducted on rational principles. Much expe- 
rience in the art is not necessary; but an ac- 
quaintance with the true nature and disposition of 
dogs in general will be of great service. 

Neither is it by any means necessary that the 
breaker should be a good shot. 

But it is indispensable that he should be good- 
natured, patient, and entirely free from irascibility. 
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. The dog-breaker who uses most kindness, and 
is most sparing and mild in the nature of his 
chastisement towards the dog, always succeeds best. 
The violent, severe, and impatient bully never 
succeeds in turning out a perfectly trained’ dog, 
The utmost he attains is to make the dog stand 
in terror of him; so that for fear of having some 
of its bones broken, or being beaten to death, it 
runs away on the least intimation of having done 
wrong; and probably puts up covey after covey 
as it races across the field. It is a true test on a 
dog running away in this manner, that it has been 
badly trained and cruelly beaten. No dog which 
has been properly trained and mildly and judi- 
ciously chastised would do so. 

It is wanton cruelty and ignorant folly to chas- 
tise a dog at any time, unless it knows why it is 
punished. It is the well-timed chastisement, not 
the severity of it, which ensures obedience. 

Faults may be reproved without being punished. 

Excessive flogging makes the dog hunt in fear, 
and with a broken spirit; whereas the bold and 
dauntless-spirited dog is the sportsman’s pride and 
delight; and the courageous dog is of all others 
the one to hunt with most success and least fatigue. 
Unless a dog hunts cheerfully and willingly, en- 
tering with all its heart into the spirit of the 
sport, its services are not of much use. 

It is true that some dogs require rather more 
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chastisement than others; whilst some may be 
broken without a lash. 

All dogs should be trained as much as possible 
by dumb signals; and this system of training is 
specially applicable to the instruction of pointers 
and setters. A talkative trainer spoils the dog, 
though it be ever so well bred; because it becomes 
so accustomed to the voice of its trainer that it 
will obey none other than verbal signals. The 
more care and trouble the trainer takes in teach- 
ing the dog by silent signals, the more valuable 
and useful will it be when in pursuit of sport. 

It is unreasonable to suppose that birds will lie 
if they hear your voice. Therefore, once more 
I repeat, “Don’t talk to your dogs when in the 
expectation of finding game.” 

A dog, in its very nature, will soon discover from 
its dumb trainer that, to approach game, silence 
must be observed. Retrievers which have been 
accustomed to attend sportsmen who go wildfow]l- 
shooting, are particularly sagacious as to their duty, 
and that of their master, being to observe the 
strictest silence: and when stalking wildfowl, a. 
clever dog will crawl along with belly touching 
the ground, on a signal to do so by its master who 
probably has to do likewise. 
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There is no better age at which to commence 
the training of a dog, than at seven months old; 
and all the initiatory lessons had best be given in 
a yard, on the premises where the dog has been 
brought up. The trainer will find it of immense 
advantage to devote about twenty minutes, daily, 
for three or four weeks, to the preliminary lessons ; 
before taking the dog out in the fields in search 
of game. 

These should be given when the trainer is alone 
with the dog: there must be nothing to divert 
its attention from the trainer. 

Begin by practising the dog, when hungry, to 
seek about the yard for pieces of food, which you 
have unobservedly placed in concealment: accom- 
pany the dog in its searches, encouraging it to 
hunt for the food by the motion of your hand; 
and induce the dog to fancy you are looking for 
something. Always show pleasure and satisfaction 
when the dog finds the food. Do not allow it to 
eat the food immediately; take it in your hand, 
look at it, show it to the dog, let him smell it 
two or three times, and then give it him to eat. 
Place a piece sometimes on a chair or stool, so as 
to induce the dog to hold up his head. The 
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higher pointers and setters carry their noses the 
better, because they find their game quicker; 
and the birds lie better to such dogs than to 
those which carry their noses close to the ground. 
Never deceive the dog by encouraging it to hunt 
for a bit of food unless there really is a piece 
secreted; and never allow the dog to give up until 
it has found it. This will go far in giving the 
animal early confidence in you, as possessing a 
superior knowledge as to whether there is game to 
be found or not, when in the fields. 

Having taught the puppy to seek for and find 
the hidden pieces of food, the use of the check 
cord must then be resorted to, for the purpose of 
teaching it to stand firm, and stop instantly 
to the signal “to-ho!” This important lesson is 
taught in the following manner :— having buckled 
a soft leathern collar round the puppy’s neck, 
attach thereto a cord about fifteen or twenty yards 
in length ; the end of which you hold firmly in 
your hand: then encourage the dog, as before, 
to hunt for a piece of food; and just as its nose is 
being tickled with the savour of the tid-bit, call 
out “to-ho!” at the same instant pulling the cord 
sharply, so as to bring the dog to a stand still; at 
which you must keep him whilst you walk slowly 
up to him: after which allow him to advance and 
eat the bit he has found. Ina short time it will 
be unnecessary to use the cord, and by simply 
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saying “ to-ho!” the dog may be instantly brought 
to a stand still. 

Never throw pieces of food to sporting puppies 
of any kind; always give it them with the hand, 
and make them take it gently. 

Teaching a dog to drop to the hand, is another 
of the first and most important lessons in the 
instruction of pointers and setters. By “dropping 
to the hand” is meant to “down charge!” or 
crouch to the signal of holding up the hand high 
above the head. This may be taught thoroughly 
in the yard, before ever taking the dog out in the 
fields. The most simple manner of teaching it is 
by holding up a whip, and calling out “down 
charge!” Then insist on the dog lying still 
whilst you walk away to another part of the yard : 
if he attempts to move, tie him to a stake, re- 
peating your orders to “down charge.” After a 
very few lessons, the stake and whip may be dis-. 
pensed with ; and the dog, by further practice, will 
crouch to the signal of holding up the hand, 
and remain so until encouraged to “hold up!” 
The use of vhe gun, first with gun-caps only, and 
afterwards with a very small charge of powder, 
will be of advantage in this lesson; taking the 
greatest care not to frighten the dog with a loud 
report, ér by using the gun offensively. 

Teach the dog also to obey your whistle: a 
single note meaning “ attention ;” and a continued 
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whistle that he is to come to you. The aingle 
note should be given when the dog’s attention is 
occupied in hunting for the secreted bits of food ; 
and on the instant of the dog looking towards 
you in obedience to the whistle, direct him 
further by some dumb signal, either to hunt to 
the right or left, or to “ down charge.” 

Never use sentences in speaking to a dog; one 
word only is best; more than two should never 
be used. 

Use neither spikes nor spiked collars in dog- 
breaking; they are brutal instruments; which, as 
Col. Hutchinson very justly remarks, “none but 
the most ignorant or unthinking would employ.” 

Having carefully inculcated the initiatory lessons 
alluded to, the trainer may then take the dog out 
in the fields; being, as before, quite alone with 
it. He will now require a longer check cord than 
that used in the yard: if forty yards in length so 
much the better; and the lightest, most useful, 
and durable cord for the purpose is that which 
sailors call “ ratline.” 

The check cord cannot be dispensed with in 
dog-breaking ; it is the best and only assistant the 
trainer requires. 

The dog should now be taken to a spot where 
you know there is a covey of partridges ; and there 
encouraged to hunt. If a well-bred dog, it will 
find and point them; ahd if so, walk up to the 
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dog and pat him, saying “ to-ho!” then encourage 
him to advance steadily; and on the birds rising, 
instantly check him with the cord, if he attempts 
to run in, by pulling him back on his haunches ; 
but do not use the whip for the first or second 
attempt; nor until you find he cannot be broken 
of attempting to run in without using it. After 
you have succeeded in this important lesson, pat 
and reward him with a bit of food every time he 
does it perfectly. 

Remember also, that it is a golden rule in the 
instruction of a dog, to drag him back to the spot 
where he ought to have remained; whether for 
the purpose of pointing the game, or in obedience 
to the signal to “down charge.” 

Having carried the course of training thus far, 
you may now allow an assistant to accompany 
you; giving him the check cord, whilst you use 
the gun and kill a few partridges: and in all 
probability the dog will ever after take the greatest 
delight in hunting for game. Be strict and 
prompt in checking any over-eagerness or un- 
steadiness ; and take plenty of time in reloading 
after having killed a bird; and then allow the 
dog to fiad it and mouth it tenderly. 

The only troublesome thing to teach in a 
pointer or setter is, quartering the ground: this 
requires perseverance and much practice.- It 
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should, strictly speaking, be done before the dog 
is ever taken into turnips. 

The trainer must teach the dog to cross and 
recross the fields to the simple signal of waving the 
hand to right or left; and to do this effectually, 
at first he will have to walk with the dog, up wind, 
crossing and recrossing just as is required; but in 
time he will find it less and less necessary to do 
the walking; whenever the dog skips over any 
portion of the ground without hunting, endeavour 
to make him, by signals, go and hunt it; and if 
he refuses or does not understand you, go your- 
self, goodnaturedly, calling and encouraging the 
dog to re-hunt the field. 

A well distributed and judicious range, is a 
great accomplishment in a good dog, but difficult 
to teach. 

Use the word “ ware |” when the dog is hunting 
wrong, or attempting to precede you in getting 
ever a fence or gate on entering another field. 

On no account must the dog be allowed to 
move whilst you are reloading. Though a bird 
falls on open, barren ground, in the very sight of 
the dog, and whether killed or wounded, do not 
allow the pointer to go or stir after it, until you 
have reloaded, and given the word of encourage~ 
ment, If he attempts, call him back and drag 
him to the place where he ought to have re- 
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mained; then go yourself to the spot at which 
you stood when you shot the bird, and make him 
wait at his place whilst you reload. It is better 
to lose a wounded bird now and then than to 
allow your dog to acquire the very bad habit of 
running in; which he assuredly will do unless 
you firmly resist every attempt that he makes. 

A dog having once acquired the habit of run- 
ning in, it is difficult to break him of it; though 
in general it arises through his having been shot 
over by a bad shot or inexperienced sportsman, 
who, the moment he shoots a bird, rushes forward 
himself, before reloading, to secure it: I need 
scarcely say that such a proceeding has been the 
ruin of many a splendid young dog. 

Many young sportsmen on wounding a hare, 
are apt, in their eagerness to capture it, to en- 
courage a pointer or retriever to chase it. Such 
an encouragement is also ruinous to the dog: be- 
cause, after once being incited to chase, the dog 
will do so every time you miss. Such is the 
nature and instinct of the dog for chasing, that 
the steadiest and most perfectly trained dog may 
be. ruined by one indiscretion of the kind. 

Pointers, setters, and retrievers should never be 
allowed either to chase, run in, or lacerate the 
game. A retriever may be allowed to “road” & 
wounded running bird; but the trainer must be 
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very cautious never to allow the dogs to chase 
either hare or rabbit. 

All dogs have a natural propensity to run after 
hares and rabbits; which must be instantly re- 
strained in such dogs as are trained to the gun. 

Never use or break a young pointer, setter, or 
retriever, to rabbits; it is certain ruin, and will 
assuredly make him a hedge-potterer all his life. 

When the dog is tired, do not hunt him, it de- 
creases his zeal for sport, and injures his consti- 
tution to encourage sport to weary limbs. 

Let every sportsman who uses setters remem- 
ber, that they require water almost every hour, 
especially during hot weather, or they cannot en- 
dure the fatigue of a hard day’s work. 

A well broken dog seldom requires a word to 
be addressed to it; a dumb signal, a wave of the 
hand or motion of the head is sufficient. 

If you want to catch the dog’s attention in the 
field, simply whistle gently, one note only; and 
on the dog raising his head, make your signal, 

Never interrupt a dog when it appears to be on 
the scent of birds. 

Remember too, that, although the dog be ever 
so well broken, if the young sportaman does not 
know how to hunt it and insist on its keeping to 
the rules of instruction inculcated by the trainer, 
it will soon be taking liberties; and if these are 
uncorrected, the dog is soon spoilt. 
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A thorough-bred dog which has been accus- 
tomed to work for a good shot, never works wil- 
lingly for a bad shot; after discovering that he 
seldom kills anything. Such a dog has often 
been known to run away off the field, and en- 
deavour to find its old master. 

A sportsman should never allow his dogs to 
jump or fawn upon him: such a liberty has been 
the cause of many an accident with the gun. 

The term “hold up!” means not to drop the 
nose too near the ground. It is also the general 
term used when directing the dog to range or hunt 
the field. They are almost the only words of 
encouragement that should be spoken to a pointer 
or setter in the field. “To-ho!” need not be 
used very often, and indeed never to a steady 
dog; it indicates that the dog must pause until 
the sportsman approaches: and then, on further 
encouragement, advance to the precise spot where 
the game is lying. Some dogs grow impatient 
-after standing a reasonable time, and then rush 
in upon the game; others will stand ten minutes 
ormore. Colonel Hutchinson relates an anecdote 
of a dog which was left standing in the field whilst 
the sportsmen went toa friend’s house and lunched. 
As it isa very good story I give itin his own words. 

“The largest price that I ever knew paid for a 
dog was for a red setter. After mid-day he came 
upon a covey basking in the sun. His owner very 
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knowingly told the shooting perty that they 
might go to luncheon — that he would leave the 


dog, and accompany them, engaging that they 
should find him still steadily pointing on their 
return. The promise was faithfully redeemed by 
the staunch setter. One of the sportsmen was 
so struck with the performance, that he could not 
resist buying at a tremendous figure, and he soon 
regained, I believe, much of the purchase money 
from some incredulous acquaintance, by backing 
the animal to perform a similar feat.” This, how- 
ever, is no great test of excellence; a dog that 
will stand very firm for many minutes may, never- 
theless, have many failings. 

When the dog is at a distance, and you wish 
him instantly to “down charge,” thrust the hand 
up as high in the air as you can reach, stooping 
the head at the same time. 

Ignorant sportsmen always roar out to the dog 
immediately after firing, to “down charge!” 
whereas a well-broken dog needs not a word to: 
induce it to do so, the report of the gun is the 
only signal necessary; and when otherwise, the 
hand should be raised in a manner to indicate 
the order, which should be instantly obeyed. If 
the sportsman finds that his dog will not “down 
charge” except by having the verbal order ad- 
dreased to it, he would be wise to be rid of such 
a dog, it shows bad and imperfect training. 
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False points and pointing larks are very bad 
faults: I neyer knew an instance in which a dog 
was cured of them, after thoroughly acquiring the 
habit. 

It is highly desirable that the sportsman should 
break his own dog; and there can be no excuse for 
any country gentleman: if he has an ill-trained 
mongrel it is his own fault, he has plenty of time 
to break a young dog; and with care and con- 
stant practice he may make one as perfect as can 
be desired. 

A well educated man can always train a dog 
very much better than an ignorant one. 

In your humanity and good-nature be not too 
mild and sparing of the whip; it is sometimes 
absolutely necessary to use it; but the chastise- 
ment must be given with discretion. 

Use few words in dog-breaking : and fewer still 
when in expectation of finding game. The fewer 
words of command you have in dog-breaking the 
sooner and better they will be understood by the 
animal under training. 

In training two dogs to hunt together, let all 
the single lessons be first perfected before allow- 
ing them to hunt double. When those are well 
learnt, throw the dogs off, one to the right, and the 
other to the left ; and make them cross each other 
as they quarter’the field. Never allow one to 
follow the other, or adopt their own ways; but 
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make them go by different routes, working up 
wind, and crossing right and left. 

The sportsman should be cautious as to whom 
he entrusts with the breaking of his dog; for 
although it is an easy art, it requires time and 
attention, with perseverance and constant prac- 
tice: and, as bad habits are learnt as quickly as 
good ones, the training and education of the dog, 
to the gun and the field, must be carefully incul- 
cated; for it must be remembered that bad habits 
in a dog are even more difficult to break than in 
@ man. 

On returning home from sport look to the dogs’ 
feet for thorns, and if any, extract them forthwith. 
Give them plenty of clean straw on a boarded 
floor, raised a foot or so above the ground. Never 
allow a dog to sleep on a bricked floor, nor in any 
damp place. Give them a portion of animal food 
with vegetables daily, when hard worked. 

And bear in mind that a dog is not able to 
stand two successive days’ hard work so well as an 
active sportsman. 

The dog is an excellent physiognomist, and 
when near enough, understands from the coun- 
tenance of its master whether he is pleased or 
displeased with its actions. 

It is sometimes evident from a dog’s look and 
manner that he has just been doing wrong, 
though his master may not at the moment be 
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aware of the nature of the wrong. In such a case 
the master should look sternly at the dog, so as to 
show his displeasure; and immediately endeavour 
to find out the error, which if discovered at once, 
the dog should be punished ; but, having come 
and confessed the fault, natural goodness and 
humanity demand that the chastisement should 
be slight. 

A dog is all sincerity at heart towards its 
master, and knows not how to conceal a fault or 
mislead him. Thus the dog may have flushed a 
covey through carelessness, or have chased a hare, 
or committed some such error; in which case, 
whether the fault be confessed or not, unless im- 
mediately corrected, the dog will think he may do 
so at any time with impunity. 

Sir Walter Scott says: “The Almighty who 
gave the dog to be companion of our pleasures 
and our toils, hath invested him with a nature 
noble, and incapable of deceit. He forgets neither 
friend nor foe; remembers, and with accuracy, 
both benefit and injury. He hath a share of 
man’s intelligence, but no share of man’s false- 
hood. You may bribe a soldier to slay a man 
with his sword, or a witness to take life by false 
accusation ; but you cannot make a hound tear 
his benefactor.” 

It sometimes happens, through the ignorance or 
stupidity of the sportsman, that the dog is unable 
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te comprehend what the instructions imply, or 
require of him; and in sagacious modesty, he 
puta his tail down and comes trembling to his 
master’s heels, telling him, through the expression 
of his canine countenance, that he is desirous of 
obliging, if the sportsman will only convey to him 
in the most natural and comprehensible dog- 
language, what his wishes are. A man who beats 
his dog, so failing, is a brute, and unworthy the 
services of so noble and intelligent a creature. 


SPANIELS. 


Many of the foregoing remarks under the 
head “ Dog-breaking,” apply equally to breaking 
spaniels; more particularly those with reference to 
mild chastisement, hunting for secreted food, &c. 

Spaniels are lively and indefatigable little crea- 
tures, and among the most useful dogsa sportsman 
can employ for certain purposes. 

There is great difficulty in restraining them 
within bounds, or rather within range of gun shot, 
unless they are carefully trained when young. 

The check cord is the most effective instrument 
that can be employed, and indeed the only one 
with which to break spaniels. 

Whilst training young dogs, always reward their 
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good actions with little bits of biscuit or cheese: 
and train dogs before feeding them, not just after. 
The finer the olfactory organs in a spaniel, the 
better dog it will make when trained. 

The term “hie on!” or “hie in!” may be used 
to spaniels when encouraging them to hunt a 
thicket or a hedge: but such terms should never 
be used either to pointers or setters. 

The trainer should insist on young dogs hunting 
the field closely: to encourage them to do so he 
should walk steadily, taking the field in zigzag 
form, after the manner required by the dog: and 
in giving spaniels their first lessons at the fences, 
do not allow them to hurry over the ground, but 
insist on their working very close. 

Never allow them to have their own way in 
their early lessons. 

They must also be taught to ii to the hand ; 
and if intended to be used in the field for finding 
partridges, they must be taught to “down charge!” 


RETRIEVERS. 


Retrievers are most useful and valuable dogs to 
the sportsman. In almost every department con- 
nected with the sport of shooting, the services of 
a retriever are essential. Much time is saved in 
recovering wounded game; and many birds are 
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brought to bag, which without the assistance of a 
retriever would be lost. 

But there is no dog in which a greater degree 
of care is required in its instruction; for unless 
most judiciously trained, the best bred animal 
will be a nuisance rather than an assistance. 

Mr. Folkard remarks in “The Wild-fowler,” 
on training a retriever, “ Everything depends on 
the first lessons they receive, as to their ever 
being of good service to the sportsman.” A re- 
mark in which every man who knows anything 
about training a retriever will concur: for if once 
a young dog acquires a habit of killing, biting, or 
lacerating wounded birds, it is almost impossible 
to break him of it effectually. Sooner or later 
he will again begin his bad habits. It is there- 
fore of the highest consideration that the retriever 
should receive its first lessons from none but those 
who are thoroughly awake to these important 
principles. A retriever which injures the birds, 
is an animal that no sportsman would allow 
to accompany him: for, of all faults, it is the 
very worst, and one which renders the dog useless 
for field sports. 

The first lessons given a retriever puppy should 
be, to search about the yard, at home, for pieces 
of food which you have hidden; encouraging the 
dog to seek and find them, and then rewarding 
him with the pleasure of eating them. These 
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lessons'should be given, at first, when the dog is 
hungry * and always when no one is present to 
interrupt the trainer or the puppy. 

After a little practice as above, the trainer 
should, by means of a long string, drag a piece of 
savoury food through the grass; commencing at 
short distances, and in a few weeks extending it to 
fifty or one hundred yards, encouraging the dog 
to follow and find it; and always rewarding him 
with a bit of food when he succeeds. The more 
the retriever puppy is practised in this way the 
better. 

Many a retriever puppy is spoilt by children, 
who, innocently enough, delight in throwing sticks 
and stones for the dog to fetch ; first spitting on 
them, in order (as they say) that “the dog may 
find it by the smell; and not bring a wrong one.” 
The little innocents, however, unless they happen 
to have uncommon fetid breath, should know, that 
the spittle is of no great assistance to the dog in 
retrieving their missiles. 

It is astonishing how soon a young dog may be 
spoilt in this manner by being taught to bring 
hard substances, of which it always endeavours to 
keep possession, though the juveniles tug away at 
them and force them out of the dog’s mouth with 
all their might. After such performances, who 
can wonder if the dog so tampered with, bites and 
lacerates the game it retrieves ? 

Q 
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The retriever puppy should be taught to re- 
trieve with soft substances, having nothing dis 
agreeable about them, either in smell or appear- 
ance. A bit of stuffed fur is as good as anything, 
then a stuffed bird-skin, but never anything hard 
or heavy. 

Never praise a dog whilst bringing, wait until 
he has brought and deposited in your hand, then 
praise and pat him. 

After this and the previous lessons, the dog 
should be taken out into the field, being led by 
ap attendant; whilst an elder and well-trained 
dog retrieves game or birds which the sportsman 
shoots. 

As soon as possible in the field, the dog*should 
have a winged bird to retrieve, which, if it kills 
or bites, it should be made to understand distinctly 
that it has done wrong. With angry countenance 
the sportaman should exhibit the torn flesh, and 
unmistakably evince his displeasure by gentle 
chastisement with a small dog-whip. 

This practice, with a live bird, should be tried 
over and over again, and the dog will soon acquire 
the habit of bringing the birds in its mouth with- 
out injuring them in the least. But should it be 
found difficult to prevent the dog killing or lace- 
rating the birds, resort must be had to another 
expedient, viz. a pincushion studded with pins 
having their points outwards, Put the pincushion 
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in a child’s sock, a cloth glove, or something soft ; 
and then frequently practise the dog in retrieving 
it. If the puppy is disposed to be hard-mouthed, 
it should have lessons in retrieving the pincushion 
before being taken out in the field at all. The 
colour of the sock or glove containing the pin- 
cushion should be frequently changed, in order 
that the dog may suspect everything it touches, 
rather than fear to bite one particular coloured 
object only. 

It appears from that most excellent work “ The 
Wild-fowler,” that the author had a retriever puppy 
so carefully trained in this respect, that on ite 
first lesson in the fens, in retrieving a wild duck 
which was only slightly wounded, so tenderly did 
the puppy gripe it, that the bird freed itself from 
the jaws of its young captor; leaving, as it flew 
away, only a few feathers in the dog’s mouth. 
There is a beautiful engraving of this most strik- 
ing scene in the work alluded to; and it is stated, 
that the dog never afterwards allowed a captive to 
escape. It was, truly, a most promising error in 
& puppy, and one which needed no chastisement ; 
the dog was vexed enough, no doubt, to lose so 
peng @ prize, as probably the sportsman would 

also, though he must have rejoiced at the per- 
fectly successful training of his puppy retriever. 

There is no doubt but retrievers thoroughly 
delight in bringing birds in their mouths; and 
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when trained to bring them alive without hurting 
them, their delight is increased as they become 
more practised. 

If the retriever is required for snipe or wild- 
fowl shooting, it should be taught in summer to 
retrieve from the water; and afterwards, when 
well learned, be the weather ever so cold, the dog 
will not refuse to enter the water in pursuit of a 
dead or wounded bird. 

Retrievers should be taught to deliver the game 
into the sportsman’s hand, or directly at his feet; 
and they must be restrained from running in, by 
practising them in the “ down charge” lesson, in 
the same manner as with pointers and setters (see 
anté, p. 211). 

The retriever should also be taught to keep 
close to his master when in the field, until di- 
rected to “ fetch.” It will then learn, in course of 
time, to watch the birds as they fall to the gun; 
and on a signal from its master, go dircct to 
the spot. 

When a dead or wounded bird is lost, the dog 
should be encouraged to search diligently for it, 
the terms “seek:” or “hie lost!” being some- 
times used; though most dogs that are well 
trained and have good noses, hunt best without 
any such words of encouragement. 

About two months of careful instruction is suf- 
ficient to break a retriever, and render it useful 
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for land or water; but it can only be perfected by 
time and practice. 

The sportsman should never use two retrievers 
at once; one is at all times sufficient. By using 
two in the same sport, both are so eager for the 
honour of retricving the bird, that one struggles 
to take it away from the other, and so the bird is 
sure to be torn and spoilt. When it accidentally 
occurs that two dogs are so situated, the sports- 
man should spare the dog which first captured the 
bird, and chastise the other; more particularly if 
the other be not a retriever. 

Train the retriever (as indeed all dogs for 
shooting) as much as possible by silent signals ; 
use the voice seldom: and when necessary to 
speak to the dog, du so with one word only, m 
two at the most. 


THLE END. 
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